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Religion in Russia 


JOSEF KALLINIKOV’S GREAT NOVEL 


Women and Monks 


Within the narrow precincts of a Russian cloister the whole life of the Russian 
qd] people from 1905 to the Revolution of 1917 is mirrored in this extraordinary novel. 

It is an epic of the Russian woman, as year by year she comes to the cloisters from 
the towns on pilgrimages or for retreats, and becomes enmeshed in the spiritual and 
physical life of the monks. It is primarily a study of love in all its forms, from the 
exalted devotion of the saint to the perversions of frustrated passion; but it has a broader 
scene, and, in a sense, touches the whole gamut of human experience. In scope and 
in massive gathering of characters it stands alone in contemporary Russian literature. 
The fires of the Revolution light up some of its most passionate pages and these, 
eliminated by the censor in Russia, appear in the English translation. 


Now ready, 916 pages, 15s. 


MICHAEL OSSORGIN’S 
A Quiet 
Street 


“Extremely illuminating as a commentary 
on Russian history, it has also exceptional 
merit as a work of art.” —The Times. ‘The 
pictures of life in the quiet street in Moscow 
in time of revolution and the Soviet are con- 
vincing.”—Arnold Bennett in The Evening 
Standard. ‘“ This is a book which nobody 
should miss.—New Statesman. 
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RAMON TENREIRO’S 


The Handmaid 
of the Lord 


Beautiful. . . A distinguished and most 
moving novel.’’—Sunday Times. “ Beauti- 
ful and convincing.”’—Manchester Guardian. 
‘** A book of great beauty.”—Star. “ Delight- 
fully fresh and well written.”—Everyman. 
*‘ The psychological study is admirable, and 
there are pages of powerful and beautiful 
writing.” —Country Life. 
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“4 splendid idea!” 
—So you and your friends 
will say when you install 
this Globe-Wernicke book- 
case. Bottom Unit takes those 
current magazines and papers 
which usually make: a room 
so untidy. 


This is a Globe-Wernicke in- 
novation. Obtainable in other 
styles. More Units can be added 
at any time. Makes a fine Gift 
for a Wedding or Birthday. 


Ei PRICE: Oak oe 
Mahogany ... 
(Deferred Payments if desired.) 


:£9.7.6 
£11.14.6 


F Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic ” Book-: = 
eases. are British made and! Why not give one to some 
1“ ALWAYS COMPLETE BUT} 


: member of your family—or 
coereeereeseeseeeet to yourself? 
WRITE FOR COPY OF NEW CATALOGUE 20 B.M. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. Sia 


LONDON: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W. 1; 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. MANCHESTER: 13 Victoria Street. 


H NEVER FINISHED.” 














Undoubtedly, to many people, but 
why? We give it up. We only 
know that, since Pilate set the 
historic example by washing his 
hands, many have been those who 
have taken the line of least re- 















sistance and come sad croppers in 

consequence Were it true 

by that troubles never beset those who refuse to meet them, there 

would be no need for precaution in times of « pam eagann. at were 

it right to regard Sex as many do regard it, there would not 

be half the sadness and tragedy there is in the world to-day 
through ignorance! 


THESE SOUND BOOKS 
CANNOT FAIL TO BE HELPFUL TO RESPONSIBLE 
RIGHT-MINDED PEOPLE. READ THEM AND SEE! 


WISE 
WEDLOCK. = gal 


bs ageing BEALE. __ By Drs, R. T. TRALL and 
ow in its 75th thousand, this ROBERTSON WALLACE. 


renowned work has meant—and 





assured—“ Bon Voyage!” to This, the most notable of all 
countless married folk and ne ae pct give 
others contemplating marriage. SDE eae) Pe SNP Aee tO iB) 


under the age of 18, and all orders 


It should be for it must be accompanied by 


read thoughtfully 


by all such, whatever their particulars proving responsibility, 
present notions may be. Con- For long the recognised Text- 
tents in bricf: The Great Adven- book for Students, Nurses, Mid- 
ture—Love-Mates and Life- 


wives, etc., it is essentially a 
work for adults who feel it is 
their duty to have a right and 


Mates—The Two Enigmas—‘“ O 
Perfect Love! ”—The~ Problem 
of Initiation—The 


Art of Ad- proper knowledge of all the 
justment—How to Brighten Reproductive Organs. Certainly 
Marriage — Birth Control in no Nurse. or Medical Practi- 
Theory and  Practice— Bon tioner should be without it. : 
Voyage! Altogether’ a — very POST 13/- PAID. 


real passport to happiness. 
PCST 6.9 PAID 
Each book sent under plain sealed cover with a Free 


Specimen copy of “ Health & Efficiency ” (6d. monthly) 
and Catalogue of Books of Vital Importance to all, 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 


182, Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, 
London, E.C.4. 


or 3/6 with order and _ two 
fortnightly Instalments of 5/-. 
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W. E. HURCOMB’S 


I called at a Rectory a little north of Peterborough and inspected 
a very much scratched and worn’ emerald set in a tiny row of 
diamonds. I could have bought it for cash for a few pounds, 
The Rector and his wife’were amazed when I said that it would 
realise over £200. It actually fetched £320. The owner wrote :— 
“Dear Mr. Hurcomb,—I am more than delighted with ithe good 
news, and thank you again and again. You are indeed a wizard, 
Had you not paid-us a visit last-Saturday we should never have 
had this .good fortune. I believe that you mesmerised the 
emerald.” ‘i 

A lady once brought an emerald and diamond brooch, saying 
that she had been offered £3,000 for the largest emerald out of it. 
“Could I do better at auction?” 
“Yes,” I replied. I obtained £5,000 fer 
the one stone. Have a look at your 
jewels—never mind how much the 
emeralds may be scratched or flawed. 
It costs nothing for my opinion; but 
should you not care to trust them 
through the post (registered), I shall 
be pleased to call on you when 
motoring near. 

Auction sale every Friday of pearls, 
diamonds, old silver, Sheffield plate. 
Fortnightly sales antique furniture, 
pictures, china, and bocks. No buying- 
in charges. Stamps purchased for 
cash to any amount. Parcels safe 
registered post. 

Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday or Truth any Wednesday, and 
read more about my activities. 

Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance 1 Dover Street), "Phone: 
Gerrard 5971—4, know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 





One of two Cabinets 
sold for £390. 











FRESH TESTIMONIES — 


H:R.H. the Duke of Gloucester: 


**A creature only needs to be human to come within the 
scope of the Society's operations. Let me once again 
heartily commend this Society to one and all. Its sole 
purpose is to circulate one Book, and that without note 
or comment, for the interpretation is left to the Church. 
This will be a happier and more peaceful world when jin 
our personal and public affairs we all make the Bible 
our final court of appeal and accept its ruling as the 
law of life.” 





Sir Anton Bertram, formerly Chief Justice of Ceylon: 


** The Bible Society is the chief auxiliary of the Church 
Militant and Missionary.” 


The Rev. W. J. Noble, Secretary of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society: | 
“‘If your work stops, ours is paralysed. 


ours stagnates. 


The Rev. John Wilson, D.D.: 


“St. Luke wrote his Gospel for Theophilus that he 
might know the certainty of the things wherein 
Theophilus was instructed by word of mouth. Wherever 
the missionary goes, the Bible Society follows to give 
the written word—to give fixity to the message.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


If yours lags 





The Bible Society needs an increased incomc. 


Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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2 oz BLO CK PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


HERE is an atmosphere of smartness and distincti 
pocket A ‘Jobacco $ i about the man who wears “ LUVISCA” Shirts, “Soft 
t Collars end Pyjamas. He knows his need for comfort 


eyond Price and spruceness has been met. And the smoothness of the 









































cins b 
J fine, lasting material ensures his sound repose at night. 
: At your Outfitters you will find these garments in all 
(ay ‘ the most refined popular colourings. Take your choice now, 
Yip tins 5A —— SOLD BY LEADING HOSIERS, OUTFITTERS & STORES. 
2 LOOK ~- —) If any difficulty in obtaining, write 
SSS SS FOR Gan % | COURTAULDS LTD. (Dept. 58M), 
G.B.1Sa THE | Lavoe 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, 
boa REGISTERED RALULDS E.C.1, for name of your nearest 
{ssued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, AB: retailer and descriptive literature. 





See this trade mark on 
every bottle, whether bottled 
locally or by the makers. 
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The dignified 


or 
Mass Production BM 


these well-known 


Golden Pippin is not a mass production improved Sec- 
product but kas an output limited to the tional Bookcases 
vintage fruit from which alone it is made | will enhance the 
with the same meticulous care as the appearance of 
finest continental wines. This has been 
so for over 89 years, and an interesting | 2%Y room. 

booklet will be sent post free on request. One of the new 












































There is no more healthful drink for improved Sec- A 
all occasions, and out o’ door men and | tions, with cornice 
women appreciate it. and base, will 
It may be obtained on all restaurant | make a very 
; r cars of the G.W.R. and L.M.S. Raitways cae d ful 
Special and many first-class hotels and clubs, | 27USUC an ser 
SAMPLE Note the brand— Bookcase, and 
OFFER. forms the founda- 
If unobtainable from tion for building 
your usual supplier, we a larger Bookcase 
will send you a case ; 
containing 3 doz. cham. when required. 
pagnepintsoraS:galiom = er Mee ee ee ee ef ccunemecmaccuec: 
cask for 22/6, carriage Es) ee ae | 


weencheoe 


extra if not returned 


within three months. CIDER - -LUXE H / 
sea <5" |W. BAKER & Co. Ltd 
sae. ° | m. o. Ltd., 


Sole Makers: Library Specialists) OXFORD. 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO., LTD., 4 WIDEMARSH, HEREFORD London Agents: DULAU & Co., Ltd., Booksellers, 32 Old Bond St., iv.1, 





S 
paid in England «nd ae Guam 
Wales, and we pay <car- coal ee 
riage on returned enip- —f show ull: 
ties, which are charjed range of styles : 
ies, Ww 4 Pe i ee. Gane 
de 
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READERS OF “THE 
SPECTATOR ” have 
responded generously 
in the past. If you 
helped last year, we 
trust we may have 
a renewal of your 
generosity. If you 
have not seen the 
appeal before, would 
you not like to feel 
that some needy lad 
is going away IN 
YOUR NAME this 


year ? 


~ BOYS’ BRIGADE 


“oe teat 


They need it most 
who can afford it least! 














O YOU, the need for moulding the youth of the 
Country into healthy, self-reliant, fearless manhood 
is obvious. 


The Boys’ Brigade is building for the future. Right 
through the year its work goes on — interesting, 
instructive, character-building— 


HELPING BOYS TO BE MEN. 


Camp plays a vital part in the programme. 
Away from every-day influences—in many cases 
unfavourable to healthy development—boys are brought 
into closer contact with Boys’ Brigade ideals. 


It is an unhappy fact that 


THE BAR OF POVERTY 


threatens to prevent many a needy youngster from 
enjoying this healthy change. 


The Boys are encouraged to save, but many of the poorest have to be 
helped. The average cost of augmenting their savings is only TEN 


SHILLINGS for a whole week. 
WILL YOU GIVE ONE BOY OR MORE 
THIS CHANCE OF A LIFETIME ? 


£1 will enable TWO Boys to go. 
£5 will help a party of TEN. 
£50 will make a week’s camp possible for 100 Boys. 








This appeal is for the Boys of London 
—where the conditions of life necessi- 
tate this holiday more than elsewhere. 


The future of the Empire rests with the 
boys of to-day. Will you help us to 
fit them for the responsibility? 





Please send a donation to-day, marked “ Summer 
Camps,” to the Hon. London Treasurer, The Boys’ 
Brigade, Abbey House, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


Cheques should be crossed “ National Provincial Bank, Ltd.” 
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News of the Week 


The Parties and Unemployment 
TINHE present confused movements within the political 
parties are like bubbles which fly hither and thither on 
the surface of some liquid but gradually arrange themselves 
under the atmospheric pressure. . What the exact group- 
ing of the British political parties will yet be no man can 
say, but it is obvious that the part of atmospheric 
pressure is being played by unemployment. For a long 
time we have been urging that unemployment, which is a 
national danger of the first order, should be dealt with ina 
truly national spirit—in other words, by a policy which is 
the highest common factor of all party opinions. The 
Times has written severely about the falsity of the familiar 
analogy between the great national effort in the War 
and such a great national effort as is required now to re- 
duce unemployment. We agree, of course, that so far 
as the analogy is made economic it, is false and perilous 
from every point of view. In the War the one object 
was victory whatever the cost. Now cost is the most 
anxious element in the problem. Uneconomic expendi- 
But there 
can be no falsity of analogy when an appeal is made for 








a revival of that-spirit of self-sacrifice in which the War 
was fought. If one may not go to the War for an illus- 
tration of the greatest concentration of national energy . 
in modern history we ‘do not know where to look for it. 
es. ole * * * 
‘ The Prime Minister has asked both Mr. Baldwin 
and Mr. ‘Lloyd George to - consult’ with him 
on unemployment. In the House ~of Conimons ‘on 
Wednesday he turned his previous suggestions into a 
definite invitation.’ Mr. Baldwin has always been 
disinclined to respond, no doubt reflecting upon the 
conditions which it would be proper for him to lay 
down—cecnditions dependent upon the unalterable 
minimum of Unionist policy and the principle, not 
to be jeopardized, that no Government ought to 
abandon its sovereignty. Mr. Lloyd George, on the other 
hand, characteristically rushed in to improve the occasion 
even before the debate of Wednesday. He poured 
out his opinions at length to the Daily Herald, the 
Editor of which could not resist such excellent “ copy,” 
though he made chilling reservations in a_ leading 
article. This “‘ interview” with Mr. Lloyd George was 
nothing less than a political manifesto, and it caused 
a considerable stir. 

* * * * 

Mr. Lloyd George offered the Government a “ guaran- 
teed majority ” if they would hold an emergency session 
to pass emergency measures in regard to unemployment. 
He suggested that “ half-a-dozen first-class pieces of 
legislation ” would be necessary and that a Committee 
should be formed including Liberal representatives. He 
added that Liberals must be called in “ as equals ” and 
have a right to examine official documents as well as to 
consult with Civil Servants. As usual, Mr. Lloyd George 
created suspicion among Ministers, who fear him most 
when he is bearing gifts. The general impression is 
that he wants to save his Party by a coalition with 
Labour. After proposing the conditions which we 
have already mentioned he airily explained that he 
“would not dream of making conditions for Liberal 
support.” He merely trusted to the sense of justice in 
the Government to redress the undoubted electoral griev- 
ances of millions of Liberals. An agreed policy on un- 
employment which need mean neither an instant Labour- 
Liberal Coalition nor any interference with the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility would be quite different from 
Mr. Lloyd George’s tactical plan and could be accom- 
plished. It seems very unwise of the Unionists to 
leave Labour and the Liberals to decide alone the methods 
of dealing with unemployment. The danger is that 
we shall get an excessive programme of road-making 
or some similar disproportionate expenditure. 

X* * * * 

The debate of Wednesday and its sequels, however, 
made it plain that the Unionist Party will not accept 
the Prime Minister’s invitation on the gound that no 
cure is of any use except Safeguarding and that Safe- 
guarding is evidently ruled out. ‘The debate was a 
colourless affair, the House being exhausted after having 
taken nearly twenty-two hours to settle one small matter 
in the Finance Bill. The Prime Minister said that if 
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the Opposition Parties would join him in an all-Party 
Conference all the Government papers would be at their 
disposal, but decisions would remain the prerogative of 
the Government. Mr. Lloyd George very rightly. accepted 
the invitation without mentioning electoral reform. Mr. 
Baldwin did not speak. But at a Party meeting after- 
wards the Unionists apparently decided not to take 
part in the_Conference. . Why will not the Prime Minister 
offer to let the present Safeguarding duties stand till 
further notice? That would be at least a very good 
bargaining point. 
* * * 

The Appeal to Local Authorities 

The Prime Minister’s recent appeal to local authorities 
for their co-operation in reducing unemployment had its 
first result in the Guildhall Conference on Tuesday. 
The Prime Minister in opening the Conference attributed 
the appalling increase in unemployment to world-wide 
influence. He wanted, he said, to see “‘ vigorous social 
minds putting their energies into a common pool” and 
agreeing upon schemes that would not only benefit the 
unemployed, but would be ‘“‘an added capital asset to the 
whole country.” That is clearly the sound principle. 
A sobering fact, however, is that the local authorities 
have already been called in several times and the argu- 
ment has always narrowed down to the question of how 
the expense should be shared. The original half-and- 
half arrangement between the State and the local author- 
ities has broken down, and the share of the State is now 
on the average not much less than 60 per cent. and in 
many cases it is much more. Some local authorities 
protest such poverty that they say they are unable to 


make any contribution at all. 
* * * * 


Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere 

The uncertainty within the Unionist Party is as great 
as that between the Parties. On Tuesday and Thursday, 
the Daily Mail published letters from Lord Beaverbrook 
asking for subscriptions to the United Empire Party— 
the Party whose death was announced when Lord Beaver- 
brook accepted a Referendum as the basis of a new 
co-operation with the Unionist Party. Lord Beaver- 
brook, without formally declaring war on Mr. Baldwin 
and the Unionist Central Office, is conducting what the 
late Lord Halsbury called ‘‘a sort of a war.” He explains 
that the United Empire Party will interfere only with 
those Conservatives who fail to satisfy his ideas of “ Free 
Trade within the Empire.” The Daily Mail itself 
denounces the Referendum and backs up Lord Beaver- 
brook’s invitation to Conservatives to send their money 
to the “ Empire Crusade Fund.” It is obvious that 


the Referendum Truce has failed. 
* * * * 


India 

There is little new to say about India. The sense of 
all the messages to the Times has been that though 
violent demonstrations continue in various parts of 
India there is a tendency to make any further declarations 
of policy wait upon the proposals of the Simon Com- 
mission. The first volume of the Report has apparently 
neither worsened nor improved the situation. The 
official survey of events published by the India Office 
points out that the whole tribal trouble, which has by 
no means subsided, has been engineered from Peshawar. 
Unscrupulous propagandists despatched emissaries carry- 
‘ing to the tribesmen baskets containing blood-stained 
clothing. The blood, often provided by local butchers, 
was to be taken as evidence of massacres. -The Simla 
correspondent of the Times unexpectedly reports that 
newly-elected members of the Legislative Assembly who 
have arrived for the approaching session profess satis- 


_faction with Volume I of the. Report. ‘These men in 


obviously opposed. to the. Congress, but at least one of 
them informed the Times correspondent that he had 


been a boycotter of the Commission, 
* * * * 


‘China 


For some time there have been signs that Yen Hsi-shan, 
the “ model” Tuchun of Shansi, who is the partner of 
Feng Yu-hsiang in the Northern revolt against Nanking, 
intended to seize the Customs at Tientsin. At last. he 
has done it. He installed Mr. B. Lenox Simpson (who 
is well-known as an author under the name of Putnam 
Weale) as Commissioner in place of Colonel Hayley-Bell, 
Colonel Hayley-Bell, taking important documents with 
him, sought sanctuary in the British Consulate. What 
has happened is very serious. The Nanking Government 
may conceivably blockade Tientsin, but as the Times 
correspondent points out, its means of doing so are small, 
and there would be great danger of a clash with foreign 
Powers.. The impartial administration of the Customs by 
foreigners—with the consent of China, and in her interest 
—has been the one fixed spot in the changing scene of 
Chinese political life, and it is a sad prospect if that 
honourable service is to become the sport of rivalry. 

* * * .. 
Egypt and Her Constitution 

On Tuesday, Nahas Pasha and his Cabinet resigned. 
This rather startling development is due to the efforts 
of the Wafd to redeem a pledge, given before they came 
into power, to provide against any future illegal suspen- 
sion of Parliament. A Bill of Impeachment has been 
drafted, but it is clearly provided that it should have no 
retroactive application to the person of Mahomed 
Pasha Mahmud, the recent Dictator. Evidently, 
Mahmud’s friends were busy while the Wafd dele- 
gation was making its bid for Egypt in London; and 
King Fuad, recognizing only too well the dangers of the 
Parliamentary régime as at present understood in Egypt, 
refuses to close the door against a possible further period 
of emergency government. Both in the Chamber and in 
the Senate, Nahas Pasha and his colleagues received 
unanimous support. 

* * * * 
The Election Campaign in Canada 

The campaign which has just opened in Canada will 
be followed with the highest interest in Great Britain. 
The work of the last session was expedited in order that 
the new Prime Minister should be elected in time to 
represent the Dominion at the Imperial Conference in 
September. The issue of the election is, therefore, 
the policy to be pursued at this Conference. Mr. 
Lapointe, the Conservative leader, insists that reciprocity 
is necessary if tariff preferences are to be granted to 
Great Britain by Canada. Mr. Mackenzie King, the 
Liberal Prime Minister, argued last Tuesday that Great 
Britain would prefer “ the hand of good will to the club 
threatened by the Conservatives.” He insisted that 
some concessions by Canada are worth making in order 
to retain her present large share of the British wheat 
market. His sincerity is proved by the favours granted 
to Great Britain in the recent Budget. 

* * * * 
German Government Finance 

The German Government International five and a half 
per cent. Loan, issued under the Hague Agreements, 
was successfully floated on Friday, June 13th. The 


slight subsequent fall in the value of the Loan was attri- 
butable rather to the general depression on the Stock 
Exchanges than to a lack of confidence in the Loan itself. 
This flotation was followed closely by the final Report 
of Mr. Parker Gilbert, ex-Agent-General for Reparations, 
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who expresses his belief in Germany’s capacity to satisfy 
the conditions of the Loan. He severely criticizes, however, 
the failure of both the central and local authorities to 
introduce the requisite measures of financial reform. 
Point is given to his strictures by the difficulties of the 
Briining Cabinet, which is between the two fires of 
intransigence in the Reichstag and opposition by the 
States to any levy from which they do not benefit. No 
party to the dispute, even in the face of Germany’s 
formidable unemployment question, seems to contemplate 
putting into effect Mr. Gilbert’s recommendations regard- 
ing the limitation of expenditure. There is much, by 
the way, in his contention that the obscurity in the 
presentation of German official accounts is responsible 


for some of the present troubles. 
* * * * 


The International Labour Office 

The International Labour Conference, which began 
Jast week in Geneva, has produced some piquant situa- 
tions. The Conference is in committee for the examina- 
tion of three proposed Conventions, one on hours in coal 
mines, another on hours of salaried employees, and a 
third on the vexed question of forced labour. Last 
Saturday, moreover, the Governing Body at last came to 
grips with the revision of the Washington Hours Conven- 
tion. The employers’ final exhibition of Fabian tactics 
was overruled by 14 votes to 7, but the British Govern- 
ment saw fit to abstain from voting. The Indian dele- 
gations, and representatives from New Zealand, Cuba, 
and other countries which are not usually prominent at 


Geneva, have been active in these debates. 
* * * * 


Mr. W. Lee, on behalf of the coalowners, cross ed swords 
with Mr. Cook in the Coal Mines Committee, and in the 
discussion on forced labour the British Government’s 
representative moved an amendment to suppress compul- 
sory military labour for public works, such as is familiar 
in some French colonies though this was stoutly denied 
by the Senegalese gentleman who spoke for the French 
Government. Miss Bondfield announced, on behalf of the 
British Government, that they would not at present 
work for a Convention on the hours of salaried employees 
—further evidence of a cautious attitude which has 
caused some indignation among workers’ groups. The 
Indian Workers’ representative, Mr. Joshi, once more 
emphasized the importance of elose contact between 
the I.L.0. and the new India, and his remarks about the 
dangers of Bolshevist influence should be pondered by 
those who disparage the institutions of Geneva. When 
the wind blows strongly from Moscow let those who 
believe in our civilization, with all its shortcomings, 
make sure that they are securely anchored to Geneva. 

* * * * 
World Power Conference 

The second World Power Conference opened on Monday 
in Berlin. The first, in the inauguration of which Great 
Britain was prominent, was described as the “ technical 
League of Nations.” That description makes no excessive 
claim, as the Conference has now 4,000 registered mem- 
bers representing organizations in fifty countries, and 
is one of the greatest of the bodies “ working together 
for peace.” It is one of the achievements of our age that 
such a body, composed primarily of economic organiza- 
tions, should have attained the dignity and status which 
justified Professor Einstein in delivering to it his speech 
on “ The Space, Field, and Ether Problems in Physics.” 


Industry is now almost as international as science, 
* * * * 


The Croat Conspiracy Trial 


Although Dr. Matchek, with nine of his fellows under 
trial, has been acquitted, fourteen of the accused Croats 


have received sentences of up to fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment. Some of those released were arrested again next 
day for singing Croat patriotic songs. The prosecuticn 
relied largely on the prisoners’ own statements before 
the trial, but these were taken in circumstances which 
render suspicion of torture very strong. The prison 
doctor admitted that Professor Jellasitch, one of those 
sentenced, was suffering, after making his statement, 
from feet “ bruised and suffused with blood,” and that 
he appeared to be wandering in his mind. 


* * * * 
The Test Match 

England won the first Test Match at Nottingham 
by ninety-three runs. A first innings of 270, on a perfect 
wicket—to which two amateurs, A. P. F. Chapman 
(the captain), and the youthful R. W. V. Robins, 
and of course Hobbs, made the chief contributions—was 
not an encouraging start. Helped by rain overnight, the 
English team made short work of the Australian batsmen, 
who were all out for 144, At the second attempt, Hobbs 
and Sutcliffe were at the top of their form, and the 
Australians were left with 429 to win. Once more 
Mr. Chapman’s luck has held, but it is also true that his 
special personal qualities, apart from his excellent fielding 
and useful scores in both innings, have vindicated the 
choice of the selectors. Most of us hope to see K. S. 
Duleepsinhji of Sussex in the next Test. On the other 
hand, it would be very hard on Woolley or Hammond to 
be passed over for one failure. 

* * * * 
Sir Henry Segrave 

The death of Sir Henry Segrave from an accident 
just after he had attained a mean speed of 98.76 miles 
an hour in his motor boat on Windermere Lake, has 
caused universal sorrow. Mr. A. V. Halliwell, one of 
his two mechanics, was drowned, but Mr. M. Wilcocks 
escaped, though badly bruised. Responsible observers 
say that the accident was due to a submerged branch 
of a tree which tore away the step of the boat and made 
it unmanageable. Engineers do not doubt that speed 
and the researches which make it possible are entirely 
for the benefit of the science of motor-design. We 
must hope that it is so, for it would be pitiable to think 
that a life like that of Sir Henry Segrave had been 
sacrificed to a paltry cause. He was a perfect model 
to his class. Although extraordinarily daring he was, 
in motive and temper, a true man of science; he 
did not foolishly take avoidable risks. Ostentation 
and silly forms of publicity were foreign to him. 
Although he had driven motor cars and motor boats 
faster than anybody had ever driven them, he was the 
most modest of men. And partly for that reason 
he was one of the most lovable. 

* * * * 
Holiday Fiction 

Next week we shall publish a Holiday Reading Number 
which will include contributions by Miss Victoria Sack- 
ville-West on some of the best novels published this year, 
Mr. E. M. Forster on two recent studies of the English 
novel, and Mrs. G. D. H. Cole (Margaret Cole) on notable 
detective stories of the year. Reviews of recent fiction 
will be a special feature. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102}; on Wednesday week, 102%; a year ago, 101}; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88}; on 
Wednesday weck, 89}; a year ago, 87}. Conversion Loan 
(84 per cent.) was on Wednesday 77 ; on Wednesday week 
773; a year ago, 76}. 
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The American Tariff 


é ee Hawley-Smoot Tariff succeeds the Fordney- 

McCumber Tariff. These fiscal measures, named 
after politicians as newly discovered lands, mountains 
and rivers are named after explorers, have something 
in common with the work of the explorer. For nearly 


eighteen months Congress has been exploring public 
opinion, trying to discover how far the patience of the 


people would go. In the making of Tariffs the record 
is always being beaten. A new peak is achieved higher 
than any reached before. We cannot say whether a 
peak even higher than the Hawley-Smoot Tariff will 
ever be attained, but observers have been impressed 
by the fact that when the tariff climbers reach the 
rarefied atmosphere of the fiscal summits they lose 
self-control, rush madly upwards and, apparently 
without being aware of it, discharge into abysses the 
precious baggage which has been committed to them. 

The greatest irony is that President Hoover asked 
Congress for a “limited revision,” particularly for 
helping the farmers. The loss of control in Congress 
has gone so far that the upward revision of the duties 
‘has been by far the most drastic in American history, 
yet the farmers fear that they may be worse off than 
ever. It may be asked why President Hoover has 
decided to sign such a measure. The answer seems to 
be that if he did not sign he would kill the Republican 
Party. That is the main reason; but there are other 
reasons, some of which are only other aspects of the 
main reason. He cannot well face the destruction of 
intricate work which took nearly a year and a half to 
complete. He thoroughly disapproves of the heavy duties 
on nearly everything, and, no doubt, fears a marked 
rise in the cost of living, but he suspects that if he 
exercised his veto there would be a revolt and that the 
next attempt of the defiant tariff-mongers might be 
even worse. 

Then he consoles himself with the reflection that he 
has at least saved what is called the “ flexible ” provision, 
for this, after some vicissitudes, has remained part of 
the measure. It gives him authority to decrease or 
increase any duty by fifty per cent., but he would have 
to pass his proposal through the Tariff Commission. 
The Commission has a reputation for slowness, and one 


Great Britain and the 


ITH the incubus of the Indian problem and the 

burden of Imperial responsibility to be borne at 
the gatherings which are to take place this summer, 
the British public may well be excused if its eyes are 
turned anywhere but towards Europe. The _long- 
drawn-out London Conference sated all but those whose 
primary concern is with international affairs. Yet 
there was never a greater need for vigilance. The 
British Government by a steady pursuit of the new 
technique of peace-making has contrived a solid, work- 
manlike Three-Power Pact. They must not now shirk 
their tremendous responsibility for the peace of Europe. 
For it has yet to be proved that good and sane Anglo- 


American relations are incompatible with “ active 
co-operation with our European neighbours ’”—Mr. 


Ramsay MacDonald’s words in the joint declaration 
broadcast by him and President Hoover from Washington. 

The foundations of Europe are once more threatened ; 
not this time by reason of latent Franco-German 
antagonism, but owing to the irreconcilable temper 
displayed by the respective spokesmen of France and 
Italy. 


At first sight you have the attempt on the 


fancies that as American prosperity has become firmly 
associated with Protection, nothing but deep 
despondency after prolonged industrial disappointment 
would convince the Commission that the present policy 
was wrong. Another thing which has weighed with 
Mr. Hoover is, no doubt, the feeling that in fiscal affairs 
anything is better than uncertainty. Thus, in spite 
of what seemed disastrous setbacks to their cause at first, 
the supporters of an immense upward revision have 
triumphed. The whole business is a perfect example of 
pertinacious lobbying and of individual interests prevailing 
over the general good. Every serious economist in the 
United States is convinced that Protection has gone 
too far, and all the advice which Mr. Hoover has received 
has been in that sense. Until recently the United 
States, with her enormous Free Trade area within tariff 
walls, had a large enough market to make her relatively 
independent of foreign trade; but now her exports are 
an admitted factor in her industrial future. Many of 
the arguments of the American Admirals in regard to 
the Naval Treaty are based upon the importance of 
keeping open the trade routes. Yet now the United 
States is of her own motion making foreign trade | 
extremely diflicult, and in some instances impossible. } 
She cannot trade with other people if she prevents them | 
from trading with her. 

Over and above all this there is a _ growing 
jnternational ill-will directly attributable to the new 
Tariff. Nearly forty nations have protested to 
Washington. Canada has retorted with the Dunning 
Tariff. Two or three European Ambassadors have 
made exceptionally pointed remarks to the State 
Department. 

Perhaps angry farmers may yet be able to enlist 
enough sympathy in the House of Representatives for 
the revival of the ‘‘ debenture” plan which would 
give them a bounty on exported farm produce. But 
it is rather to be hoped that amendment will come from 
other causes—that in these days, when international 
co-operation is of the very substance of peace, 
there will be a great expansion of the belief that the 
policy of living to oneself is not only unhelpful, but 
unfriendly, 


Franco-Italian Deadlock 


part of M. Briand and Signor Grandi on the occasion of 
the last meeting of the Council to get round the rock 
of naval requirements, on which the two delegations 
split at the London Conference, by a broader survey of 
the political situation. That attempt was frustrated by 
Signor Mussolini’s outburst at Florence on Sunday, 
May 18th, which caused the French Government to 
break off all direct negotiations. Then came Signor 
Grandi’s conciliatory speech of June 3rd with the definite 
Italian offer ‘‘ to withhold the 1930 building programme, 
provided that France does likewise.” Now that offer 
may have been inspired to some extent by Niccold 
Machiavelli, whose spirit is so frequently invoked by 
Signor Mussolini—although why “ what Machiavelli said 
in 15— ” should have any bearing on the international 
political situation in 1930 we cannot see—the fact 
remains that Italian policy as expounded by Signor 
Grandi and Admiral Sirianni in the Chamber is in line 
with the most up-to-date thought in matters of peace 
and disarmament. And the curt rejection by the 
French Government of the proposed common naval 
holiday—with the consequent deadlock—has produced 
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an intolerable situation. The only point on which 
French and Italian spokesmen seem to be in agreement 
is in the conviction that Great Britain alone can cut 
the Gordian knot. Whether the desired “* Open Sesame ” 
would be a pact of mutual guarantee on the Locarno 
model has not yet been disclosed. Since last March when 
no uncertain opinion was expressed here upon Mr. 
MacDonald’s attempt to build a bridge such as would 
make a Five-Power Pact possible, it has undoubtedly 
hardened against any further encouragement by the 
British Government of these specious “ security ’’- 
formulae. We have the Prime Minister’s assurance, too, 
that “the bonds of war cannot be a security of peace.” 

Leaving aside for the moment the actual disputes 
which are the occasion rather than the cause of Franco- 
Italian antagonism, we shall do well to explore what lies 
beneath. There is, on the one hand, the unceasing 
struggle for diplomatic power and prestige to which Signor 
Grandi’s recent visits to Warsaw, to Vienna and other 
European capitals have been partly due. It is freely 
admitted by the official spokesmen that Italian relations 
with Jugo-Slavia are more satisfactory than they have 
been for years. Opposed to Italian policy is the pertina- 
cious but somewhat simple-minded desire of France to 
direct European development through French diplomatic 
channels, which is the obvious interpretation of the plan 
for the Federal Union of Europe. ‘‘ Development ”’ is 
perhaps hardly the word, since the French view of 
““ security ” is essentially static, it postulates an organiza- 
tion of “ peace ’’—through the League, if possible, but 
failing that by the time-dishonoured system of military 
alliances—whose first function would be to preserve the 
hard and fast settlement imposed (mainly by French 
policy) at the Peace Conference. An article by M. Jean 
Hennessy in the Quotidien gave the game away com- 
pletely. He argued that “‘ the moral force and radiating 
influence which France needs to bring the scheme of a 
European Pact to a successful issue depends on the way in 
which she provides her own security. The French must be 
conscious that their own security is complete . . « ,” 
in other words, that they are sufficiently armed. And 
he goes on to doubt whether this is so. This looks un- 
commonly like the Mussolini attitude in temperate 
language. And the comment of the Paris Press, in general, 
makes one disposed to look askance at M. Briand’s peace- 
offering, which, in the present state of Europe does 
remind us unhappily of the old policy of the Quai D’Orsay 
which we hoped was dead. 

The Manchester Guardian has done a great service in 
setting beside this official French policy the completely 
changed attitude revealed in a series of articles by M. 


Léon Blum in Le Populaire, to which we have previously 
referred. The repudiation of the hoary dogma of “ the 
nation in arms ”’ is not likely yet awhile to find expression 
in French political life, of its own impetus. Never- 
theless, as the recent translation of Mars ow la guerre 
jugée by Alain reminds us, it is in line with the thought 
of many Frenchmen who have a considerable influence 
on the best minds in France among the younger genera- 
tion. In a debate in the Chamber on June 12th, on a 
Bill concerning the General Act of Arbitration and the 
Optional Clause, M. Pierre Cot, a young Radical Deputy, 
struck the first blow for this genuinely pacifist policy. 
He endorsed, in fact, the view held officially by Germany 
and Italy that to make a security-pact the preliminary 
condition of any step towards European Union or dis- 
armament is to put the cart before the horse. The 
oflicial French policy which has hitherto dominated the 
Preparatory Commission for Disarmament will not only 
continue to render the efforts of that body otiose 
and futile; it will also divide Eurupe into two hostile 
camps, and ultimately be disastrous to France herself. 

This is the situation with which Mr. Henderson and 
his advisers are faced. Never was it more important 
for this country to exert its influence on the Continent, 
but let it be everted in the right direction—or there will be 
a wave of Imperialist reaction which will sweep away 
all the good work of this last year. We feel impelled 
to sound a note of warning because in the present 
imbroglio we descry a tendency on the part of the Labour 
Government to defer to the pressure of the Quai D’Orsay, 
either in sheer desperation or because of a natural animus 
against Fascist Italy. There are, on the one hand, 
zealous supporters of the League like Lord Cecil who, 
have become so absorbed in contemplation of a_ state 
of peace that they are forgetting General Smuts’ warning 
that ‘‘ peace is dynamic.” There are, on the other hand, 
those like Mr. Norman Angell (cf. the Manchester Guardian, 
June 3rd) who cannot help looking at political phenomena 
through a Socialist lens. They are indeed intent on 
organizing and fixing human relations so completely 
that the human beings who, after all, make these relations 
are laid out to resemble nothing so much as butterflies 
pinned on a board. 

The problem of peace is essentially a problem of 
human relations, not of mechanics or mathematics. It 
is a problem not so much of maintaining peace as of 
making peace. It would be folly, meanwhile, to 
attempt to make a peace through the League machinery 
without the co-operation of the American people, and the 
whole pull of their destiny is away from war and the old 
methods of a “ distracted ” Europe. 


The Gangsters of Chicago 


— people of Chicago have come to the conclusion 

that they have had enough. An _ unexpected 
kind of murder—a murder distinct among _ those 
which mark the normal course of life, week by 
week and month by month in Chicago—has determined 
them to call a halt to the operations of the gangsters, 
racketeers, blackmailers, bootleggers and hijackers who 
habitually use personal violence. 

The murder which called all Chicago to attention 
was that of Mr. Jake Lingle, a reporter of the Chicago 
Tribune. He was walking in a subway under Michigan 
Boulevard when he was shot dead in the presence of 
a crowd of onlookers. As usual the gunman made 
his escape. Everyone knows that the gunman if 
necessary would shoot a passage for himself through 
human obstructions, and that at a critical moment 


several of those near by are always accomplices of the 
assassin and are also armed. 

Presumably Mr. Lingle was shot because he knew 
too much. A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
has provided some interesting information about the 
relations of the newspapers and the gangsters. Crime 
is such good “ copy ” in Chicago that the leading papers 
have their special crime reporters. Of course these 
reporters must run great risks in consorting with the 
criminals, but we are told that the risks have generally 
not been so great as they seemed. Because they are 
vain the criminals like to read about themselves and their 
deeds in the Press. Hence the working understanding. 
The vanity of criminals seems to hold good all over the 
world. Detectives in this country say that murderers 
who have stolen money often give an easy clue through 
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boasting of their wealth and throwing their money about 
at inopportune moments. 

The account in the Manchester Guardian at all events 
explains why the assassination of a crime reporter seems 
to Chicago to mark a turning point. Readers of 
Kinglake’s Eothen may remember his description of the 
bargains which travellers made with the lawless owners 
of camels for a safe conduct through the Syrian desert. 
There was no known case of the compact being broken. 
And there are, of course, traditions to the same effect 
almost everywhere about the chivalry of brigands and 
the honour of thieves. It will be seen, then, that when 
the unspoken compact between the criminals and the 
unofficial investigators was broken in Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago felt that something out of all order had happened. 
The people’s informal representative and assessor, while 
performing his useful and lawful duty, had been 
killed. A “‘ drive” has been declared against the under- 
world. 

Whoever accepts the task of cleaning-up Chicago will 
have his work cut out. General Dawes has been casually 
sounded as to whether he would like to become the 


Mussolini of Michigan, but it is scarcely credible that 
he would give up his Ambassadorship in London. Mean- 
while Mr. William Russell, the Police Commissioner of 
Chicago, and his chief detective, Mr. John Stege, have 
resigned. Mr. Russell has remarked that anybody 
who cares to inquire into the Chicago “ mess” will 
find out, as he has done, that the results of Prohibition 
prevent improvement at every turn. 

It may be so, but we suspect that there are a hundred 
aids to crime. Municipal corruption is older than 
Prohibition. Dazzling organizers of crime, like Al Capone 
and Buggs Moran, seem to have a finger in every political 
pie. They are powerful because they can always deliver 
the money to their agents; and so long as justice can 
be deflected by money the gunmen will not be unduly 
frightened. Perhaps the best present sign is that the 
mass of citizens is behind the “ drive,’”’ and that the 
newspapers are determined that something shall at 
last be done. In 1983 the World’s Fair will be held at 
Chicago. Nobody wants the Fair to fail merely because 
15 murders to every 100,000 people may fairly be called 
excessive. 


The Church in Japan 


[The Rev. W. F. France has been Overseas Secretary of the 
§.P.G. since 1928. He was formerly resident in Japan. Articles in 
this series have appeared regularly in our columns since the issue 
of May 17th.] 


big Nippon Sei Ko Kwai—the Japan Holy Catholic 

Church—is a notable example of the truism that 
the present is born of the past; for while the Christian 
faith is, and always must be, a “new thing” to non- 
Christian people, yet equally the mind of a race with 
great traditions and heritage cannot be a tabula rasa, 
and therefore the experiences which the past has 
impressed on the wax of the tablet will mould the present 
expression of new influences. 

Two great events in the history of Japan continue 
strongly to affect the life of the young Church. First, 
the heritage of Buddism. Then, as in Rome of old, two 
irreconcilable forces collided, the Christian faith and 
political passion. In Japan of the seventeenth century 
political obedience won ; and after a hideous massacre of 
Christians the land was closed to the world and the 
Christian faith forbidden under penalty of death. The 
door remained shut until it was forcibly opened in the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century. 

It is idle, perhaps, to speculate on what would have 
happened if, as in Rome, Christianity had won. Japanese 
historians tend to think that the two hundred years of 
isolation have been of lasting harm, as place was thereby 
lost in international experience and competition. The 
ecclesiastical historian, looking at the Latin-Americas of 
that date, may wonder what might have happened in 
Japan. 

The opening of the country by America—closely 
followed by European Powers—was primarily for 
commerce. Christian missions were not slow to enter ; 
early amongst them men sent by the Episcopal Church 
of America, and the two great English societies. They 
were confronted by an absolute ban on the faith, and the 
conviction of the people that the Christian religion was, 
as they had long been taught, an evil sect. Sir Harry 
Parkes, the first British plenipotentiary, is credited with 
having had the condemnation removed. He is reported 
to have agreed, in reply to protest, that religion was a 
matter of internal politics, but that he could sign no 
treaties until that which was held sacred by us was no 
longer branded as evil. Official religious freedom 
followed, and the early missionaries were really welcomed 


by the Government, to whom they proved staunch and 
faithful friends, and sometimes honoured counsellors. 

The history that followed falls into four periods. The 
first is fear and mistrust. Then came a time of rapid 
expansion, when there was danger of Japan declaring 
herself Christian with the ulterior motive of winning 
more eqnable treaties. The third period was one of 
reaction, caused by political events after the war with 
China; the fourth and present period is one of steady, 
natural growth. Christianity is officially recognized as 
one of the three national creeds, and forms an integral 
and powerful part of the life of the people. Though 
numbers are small—some three hundred thousand, 
including every class—this is no measure of the Church’s 
influence. The Nippon Sei Ko Kwai, which embraces a 
tenth of the total, is an autonomous province in full 
communion with the world-wide Anglican Church. 
The autonomy is genuine, as the two hundred Japanese 
clergy outnumber the foreign missionary clergy by five 
to one; and it is also fully conscious both of its indepen- 
dence, its Catholic heritage and the responsibility and 
potential splendour of its future. 

What, then, are some of the characteristics of this 
young Church? They will be found to include both 
things Japanese and also clearly discernible marks of 
the parent Churches. 

First, the clergy. Their standards of dignity, integrity, 
and devotion are second to none. Their training is long 
and thorough, for they must reach university standard 
before entry to the Theological College, and the time 
spent there is followed by some years as Catechists and 
deacons before admission to the priesthood. Foremost 
among their gifts is a real capacity for discipleship—a 
heritage of the feudal and Confucian life which is still of 
notable power even in modern Japan. If the teacher 
has been a man of quiet, unobtrusive humility and 
faithfulness, so also will be the product of his teaching. 
The scholar begets the scholar, the pastor inspires the 
young pastor, as equally the lazy or incompetent man 
will reproduce himself. The corporate expression of this 
characteristic is to be found in devoted obedience to 
bishops and synods, and an almost passionate loyalty to 
the discipline and order of the Church. The authority 
of the Canons is final, and disobedience thereto is, in 
the present temper of the Church, unthinkable. Pastoral 
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faithfulness is general, and is demanded by the people ; 
if they are not visited they resent it as keenly as do 
English country parishioners ; and, moreover, the visit 
must be that of a true pastor, and not a social call. 
There is none of the English diffidence in talking of 
spiritual things, and after the ritual of courtesies and 
tea-drinking are complete, Bible exposition—to which 
the whole family may be summoned—or other religious 
exhortation is expected. 

The private instruction given by the average Japanese 
priest, especially in preparation for Baptism or Confirma- 
tion, is painstaking and usually thorough, and it is 
“reasonable” also (in the sense of “ri’’), for a Con- 
firmation Class is not the silent enigma that is the despair 
of so many clergy in. England. On the other hand, the 
pulpit instruction is apt to be diffusive. All Japanese speak 
well, and keenly enjoy the practice of it : some are orators. 
The people are enthusiastic sermon tasters, they both 
appreciate and are critical of good speaking, and tend 
to condemn brevity as lack of preparation; they suffer, 
therefore—long and acutely—at the mouth of young 
Chrysostoms, who speak lightly of things of which only 
years of pastoral life will make them masters. 

There is no doubt whatever that the present high 
standards amongst the clergy are in part due to the 
influence of the seniors, whose youth was almost in reach 
of the days of condemnation and whose working life 
was spent amongst those who, holding the faith to be 
evil, could only be won by beauty. If the standards are 
maintained the future is assured, for a church led by a 
priesthood of reasonable scholarship, of pastoral devotion, 
and of disciplined life cannot wither. The life of the 
clergy is, moreover, further strengthened by the example 
of a few notably self-sacrificing pioneers who spend their 
lives in works of compassion, such as the care of lepers, 
or social service in the foulest and most degraded slums. 

It is difficult to generalize about the characteristics 


of the Christian life of the people. The town life in Japan 
is so wholly modern that a large town congregation 
closely resembles its counterpart anywhere in the world. 
In the country, where the Christians are more isolated, 
they are more conscious of their Buddhist and superstitious 
surroundings. Mysticism or abstruse philosophy find 
strangely little foothold, though works on these subjects 
are translated and read. The niceties of theological 
dispute interest little, though the conduct of life is based 
upon intelligent appreciation of the nature of God. 
The Bible is widely read, and by many thoughtfully 
studied. Reverent devotion to our Lord is general and the 
level of moral conduct is kept high both by public opinion 
and by a wisely administered discipline, which .may 
extend to the severity of public excommunication. 

Slovenly churches are unknown; services are always 
orderly and dignified, though at present the people 
have no capacity for worship comparable to that of the 
Africans, and little of that sense of the creative majesty 
of God which naturally issues in adoration. The social 
life of a congregation is a valued reality, and is seen at its 
best at times of festival, when a day of worship is followed 
by an evening of drama and games. The growth of the 
Church is by contagion—the example of a Christian 
neighbour, rather than by missionary proclamation. The 
most conspicuous weakness is lapsing; and this is, in fact, a 
result of the clan life and master-and-disciple attitude of the 
people. A man may be for years a faithful member of a 
congregation, and then forsake all public worship if he 
moves to another part of the country. Such lapsing, 
when it occurs, is into indifference, and is very seldom 
a reversion to Buddhism. 

Courage and idealism, freedom from superstition, and 
loyalty to its heritage are already characteristic of the 
young Church at its -best; and there is good hope that 
these qualities will continue to mark the Church in 
maturity. W. F. FRANCE. 


To Bomb or Not to Bomb ? 


[Aeroplanes dropping 5,000 bombs were in action recently 
in support of British troops at Peshawar. This military action, 
however justified in the present emergency, raises again the 
guestion of the function of the Royal Air Force.—Ep. Spectator.]} 


PY.HE rights and wrongs of Air Force Control—the Par- 
liamentary euphemism for that controversial ques- 
tion “to bomb or not to bomb’’—has been, quite 
rightly, a good deal in the public eye since the memorable 
debate on the Air Force in April, when two distinguished 
public servants, Lord Trenchard and Lord Plumer, made 
their maiden speeches in the House of Lords on this most 
important topic. Other public servants, equally distin- 
guished, have since aired their views at length in the 
daily Press, and the Government has also let it be known 
that an inquiry is to be held by the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. As this body is only concerned with 
the broad aspects of strategy, it therefore becomes 
essential for the general public to make up its mind on 
the deeper issues which underlie this controversy, fer, 
though this is not as yet generally recognized, the decision 
is fraught with grave consequences for British prestige 
not only in the East but throughout the civilized world. 
The one indisputable point that has so far emerged 
from the welter of conflicting expert evidence is that 
control of what Lord Trenchard called ‘‘ the wide spaces 
of the British Empire’ by means of the Air Force is 
financially cheap. The military expenditure for Iraq in 
1920 was somewhere about £20,000,000. The present 
annual expenditure now that the R.A.F. controls the 
country is £1,500,000. Even granted that the larger 
figure was incurred at a time of considerable unrest, 
there can be no doubt about the economies. . And 


there is a certain satisfaction, not to say glamour, 
in saving one’s pocket that makes a very cogent 
appeal in these hard times. Yes, if cheapness were the 
sole criterion, the ease for Air Force Control would be 
overwhelming. 

But what about effectiveness ? Here at once the views 
of the experts begin to diverge. Lord Trenchard, Lord 
Thomson, and Sir Samuel Hoare have all given striking 
examples of success in this direction. Thus Lord 
Trenchard has said that in operations in the Mohmand 
district in 1908, a column had to march a month before 
it could reach its objective; whereas in 1927 an air 
squadron obtained the same results in two days. Lord 
Beatty, however, showed that the air arm has its limita- 
tions. How, for example, can it board slaving dhows in 
the Red Sea or Persian Gulf? And Lord Lloyd has made 
the further point that in many parts of the Empire “ it is 
practically impossible for even a large force of men to be 
seen from the air.” He added, still more cogently : 
‘** There can be no selection from the air. You cannot 
select even between women and children, still less can 
you select the man who is the leader of the rebellion 
against whom your punitive expedition should concen- 
trate its activities.” 

For the natural effects of this lack of discrimination 
we may turn to Lord Plumer, who speaks of the policy 
of bombing from the air as “ mischievous,” “ stirring up 
feelings of bitter hate and resentment,” “ a policy which 
may eventually involve us in something akin to disaster.” 
He draws the conclusion that “the Air Force cannot 
possibly succeed in true pacification.” The writer has 
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had first-hand testimony as to the truth of Lord Plumer’s 
indictment, though the inference drawn from it is perhaps 
rather too sweeping, as will be seen later. But as to the 
lamentable effect of bombing there can be no question. 
Dropping explosives on innocent villagers and_ their 
homes as a reprisal for the misdeeds of people who take 
very good care to be out of the way when the aeroplanes 
come, does not appeal to the native mind as_ being 
“ cricket ’—a game at which he has hitherto believed the 
Englishman was an adept. It makes no difference at all 
to, let us say, the nomad tribesman of Arabia that the 
aeroplanes carefully observe certain rules—that they 
drop warnings first (thus enabling the culprits to make 
themselves. scarce) and bombs some time afterwards. 
Those whom the bombs miss laugh. Those whom they 
hit do not laugh. And when, as not seldom happens, the 
sufferers are women or children, a howl of execration 
goes up. Even the much-maligned raiding Bedouin very 
seldom touches women or children. Is it any wonder, 
therefore, that the bomb and its flying parent have 
already passed into the song-lore of Araby and not in a 
way that adds to the reputation of the bomber? The 
good name of the Englishman has stood high for genera- 
tions in the East—Near, Middle and Far. Can we afford 
to save our pockets at the expense of this reputation ? 

There is, moreover, another aspect of the question to 
be considered. We made a great outcry against the 
Germans during the War for dropping bombs on civilians. 
There are many in Germany (and elsewhere) to-day who 
are wondering why there is moral obloquy in dropping 
explosives on English civilians and not in doing it on Arab 
ones; or in blowing non-combatants up with a torpedo in 
the Mediterranean and not in aiming bombs at them from 
the air in Arabia. The word “ hypocrite” is not a 
pleasant one, but who can say that we shall not deserve 
it if we persist in this policy of Air Control, for never was 
there a clearer example of sauce for the goose being sauce 
also for the gander ? 

Finally, in this connexion a word should be said as to 
the gallant officers and men of the R.A.F. It is im- 
possible to believe that they like dropping indiscriminate 
missiles on non-combatants. Have we any right, for the 
sake of our pockets, to require them to perform actions 
which cannot but he repugnant to their finer suscepti- 
bilities ?. Surely not. Even if it cost a whole lot more, 
the punishment should be made. to fit the crime and to 
punish only the actual culprit. And for this the Air 
arm is seldom the proper weapon. 

All this is not to say, however, that the R.A.F. cannot 
play a great part in controlling and patrolling the Empire 
—-and here one must take issue in a degree with Lord 
Plumer. The true réle of the Air Force is that pointed out 
by Sir Henry Dobbs, a former High Commissioner in 
Iraq. It is to act as liaison worker not only between 
the military and police in outlying districts, but also 
between the Administration and the civil population, 
And it is good to learn from Sir Henry that in Iraq the 
R.A.F. is already fulfilling this friendly function. “ The 
air officers,’’ he wrote in a letter to the Times, “‘ themselves 
constantly visit tribal encampments and villages, take 
doctors to leading men who are ill, convey them to distant 
hospitals and pervade the whole country with their 
cheerful and helpful presence.” Add to this the economic 
penetration of turbulent districts with good roads and a 
higher standard of living as reeommended by Lord Lloyd 
in the House of Lords, and you have the proper method 
of bringing the pax Britannica to those parts of the Empire 
where license has not yet evolved into liberty. 

But will the Government see the issue in this light ? 
Why should it unless the general public makes abundantly 
clear what its feclings are? The Government, quite 


rightly, wants to save money. The last thing it wants is 
to have to impose more taxes. Air Force Control, as we 
have seen, is cheap, and the Cabinet is looking with 
anxious eyes at next year’s Budget. If the general 
public does not sit up and take notice, could it blame the 
Government for applying the Nelsonic eye to the moral 
issue, and saying, ‘“‘ Perhaps, after all . . . well, let’s 
give Bomb Law another year and hope for the best, 
Maybe it will be another Government which will have to 
clear up the mess”? But an unmistakable expression of 
public opinion would strengthen any weak knees in high 
places, and incidentally give a much-needed fillip to 
British prestige in all the four corners of the globe. 
A. G. Lis, 


The Psychology of Speed 


VER since the time of Jehu the son of Nimshi men 

have driven furiously (and doubtless before that), 
Women, too, sometimes in the days of high dogcarts, 
and more often in this age of cars that scarcely seem to 
move unless they are doing thirty miles an hour. There 
have been women motor racers. But so far men alone 
have risked life in the effort to reach the almost unimagin- 
able speeds that break world records. What is the motive 
which impels them ? Why did Sir Henry Segrave twice 
go back upon a determination to have done with such 
desperate adventures ? Clearly there is a fierce joy in 
them which the rest of us cannot know. What is the 
nature of this emotion? So far there has been no inves- 
tigation of it. Yet it is worth investigating. For if we 
can learn something of the psychology of speed, we. shall 
be on the way towards knowing, not only why attempts 
are made at record-breaking, but why people on the 
roads, men and women otherwise normal, endanger them- 
selves and others by fast driving, by reckless endeavours 
to get ahead of some other driver. 

We may put aside at once the value that is said to lie 
in the achievements of the kings of speed. Whether it 
is there or not, they do not attack records for the sake 
of increasing knowledge as to strains and stresses. They 
do it, as Arctic explorers return again and again to the 
regions of ice, because they enjoy it. Nansen once 
admitted discovery to be one of the last things which 
an explorer thought about. Sir Henry Segrave confessed 
that speeding made an irresistible call to him, whatever 
the scientifie results of his experiments might be. The 
desire to add to what is known about the behaviour of 
metals under severe friction, or the extreme tension which 
engines will stand, is not strong enough to make men 
brave death. They do this in immensely powerful cars or 
motor-boats for the physical satisfaction that it gives 
them. What sort of physical satisfaction is it ? 

We can nearly all judge of this to a certain degree. Most 
of us have ridden bicycles, and can remember the ecstasy 
of running down hill, feet stuck out in front, or resting on 
the pedals, while the apparatus free-wheeled. It was 
like being a disembodied spirit. The rush of air filled 
one with a sense of reckless happiness. Multiply that 
by twenty or thirty and you get the wild delight that is 
experienced on Daytona Beach. The triumph over the 
ordinary conditions which we call Nature releases 
those who accomplish it to this extent from the cramping 
environment of mankind. They escape from the sensation 
of pettiness, of being allowed to exist merely on suffer- 
ance, which all human beings experience more or le3s 
when they contemplate the universe and their place in 
it. In the jargon of psychology this inferiority complex 
afflicts us all. A large part of the joy in speed lies in being 
for a few instants relieved from it. The man who drives 
a motor along an unfrequented road (on the Hog’s Back, 
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say, or across Salisbury Plain) at sixty or seventy miles 
an hour has the feeling that he outwits not only the 
police but the celestial authorities. Such impression as 
the mind can register when the body is hurtling through 
the air with the velocity of a shell from a big gun must be 
of this same character, infinitely enlarged. 

There is probably the pleased consciousness also of 
being in the centre of the world’s attention. That, 
however, counts high among the motives for every 
variety of dangerous exploit undertaken in public, and 
need not be specially considered in connexion with the 
psychology of speed. Let us turn to the physical sensa- 
tion which, slightly experienced by the boy on the 
bicycle, is emphasized in the motor-driver speeding on a 
highway and brought to its peak in the breaker of records. 

This is one of the regular reactions of the body to 
moments of peril. It is felt chiefly in the spine, though 
in some cases it affects stomachs and turns the owners 
of them sick. In the early years of motoring large 
numbers of women were affected by this result of speed— 
in its pleasurable variety. They would urge “ Faster, 
faster!” and after a while would sink back almost in a 
swoon of exquisite satisfaction. They were tasting an 
experience altogether new. Trains ran at speeds greater 
than those of the first motor cars, but in a railway 
carriage one is not conscious of rapid movement as one 
is in an open vehicle. It is the effect of the air rushing 
past and creating a stir all round which accounts for the 
physical delight of unusually swift going. It was not 
possible to capture this effect with horses. Even if 
enough of them could have been driven to make one go 
fast enough, the consciousness of effort on their part 
would have spoiled everything. It is only by mechanical 
speed, or speed caused by force of gravity (e.g., going 
downhill on a bicycle) that this particular pleasure can 
be conferred. It is one of the principal factors in the 
psychology of speed. 

There is another which operates more often, influencing 
not at all those who reach spectacular speed but only 
those who are on the roads with other drivers. That is 
the competitive instinct. More frequently found in 
men than in women, this impatience of anything ahead 
is one of the most common causes of accident. It is an 
unreasoning urge, liable to attack even persons who are 
otherwise normal and sane. Something of the same kind 
is seen in children who run after butterflies because they 
flutter, and in young dogs who chase hens or chickens 
that scurry away from them, though they walk quietly 
past birds that take no notice of them. There are 
people who cannot be content to walk behind anyone 
on a pavement, who must try to pass just for the 
momentary satisfaction of passing. Some drivers offer 
as a reason for their eagerness to outstrip other cars their 
desire to test their engines, to discover just what their 
cars can do against different makes. This might explain 
an occasional dash to get in front, but it will be found 
that those who do this dash are not occasional speeders ; 
they make a habit of it. Some will even admit that it is 
a bad habit, but they cannot give it up. Good intentions 
dissolve as soon as they see a car ahead of them. Down 
go feet on accelerators. Up go speed indicators. For 
the moment they are what Highlanders call “ fey.” 

The passion for speed, then, yields under analysis 
certain physical elements and others of the spirit or 
mind. What may be considered certain is that no 
rational or useful object is connected with it. It is like 
the passion for gambling or, under certain aspects, the 
passion for drink. Psychology has taken little heed of 
it so far. That omission should be made up. For if 
we know the origins of a complex, the remedy is not, 
as a rule, difficult to hit upon. 


The Problem of the Death Penalty 
in England To-day 


This is the prize-winning essay in the competition held with 
the assistance of the SPECTATOR, a report on which was included 
in our issue last week. The judges were Sir John Withers, M.P., 
Mr. Laurence Housman, and the Editor of the Spectator, 
and three prizes of ten guineas, five guineas, and three guineas 
respectively have been awarded, 


J renee and doubt over the infliction of the death 
penalty are a purely modern development of human 
self-consciousness, a development indissolubly bound up with 
present-day sensitiveness to the rights of individuals, even 
where these may be inimical to the well-being of the State. 

Until comparatively recent times the normal attitude 
towards pain and suffering has been what we should now 
consider callous and even inhuman. What. other people, 
or animals, felt within themselves was a matter for interest 
possibly, but scarcely a matter for active compassion. Even 
where pity was excited this did not become an emotion 
which sought to modify pain because it could enter pro- 
foundly into the understanding of another's agony. Pity 
stood aloof; it was not an intimate generosity of soul. 

When such crimes as theft were customarily punished 
with death in days gone by, the flagrant injustice of such 
a course did not provoke in the national conscience any 
uncomfortable ideas about a “problem.” There was a 
profound unconcern in the community at large with regard 
to the infliction of cruelty in any form, and over-severity 
towards convicted wrong-doers then presented no particular 
features requiring revision. The public had no horror of the 
practice, and the argument of necessity overcame all the 
weak appeals to moral and spiritual law which then had 
forcible significance. 

This argument, of necessity, it may at once be said, is 
still the strongest and the most successful that can be brought. 
It is the only possible one, for there can be no admission 
of ethical right where the taking of human life is concerned. 
Every point in favour of capital punishment boils down to 
the one potent fact that it is a necessity, deplorable perhaps, 
but still a practical necessity. 

Now criminal legislation tends more and more to be pre- 
ventive and curative instead of, as formerly, merely punitive. 
But from its nature capital punishment is incapable of being 
so modified ; and because conditions generally are becoming 
more and more mild for the convicted enemies of society, 
this one exception to the rule of mercy appears every year 
more illogical and unsatisfactory. The rough justice of 
the death penalty becomes continually less obvious, and 
society is made uncomfortably aware that it is inflicting a 
primitive revenge quite out of keeping with its professed 
attitude towards the punishment of crime. 

There is, in our day, a firm conviction growing stronger 
every year that life is sacred. The War, with its millions of 
needless dead, illogically enough seemed to have no effect 
upon this belief. So far as judicial killing is concerned, 
Englishmen have within the last hundred years been educated 
sulliciently in the science of retribution to accept the Mosaic 
law promulgated thousands of years before, which limited 
as well as defined the rights of the avenger, that is, did not 
allow the taking of an eye for a tooth, or a life for an eye, 
but made the punishment fit the crime. 

The communal conscience has not yet, however, advanced 
sufliciently to forgive the offender without demanding an 
equivalent penalty; rightly or wrongly necessity is still 
pleaded, and, no doubt, any practical recognition of the 
rules laid down by Jesus will take several thousand more 
years to develop. But at least we have progressed enough 
to know that thieving or highway robbery or forgery do not 
merit death; and it is significant that this softening of the 
State’s desire for retribution coincided very nearly with 
men’s growing neglect to wear lethal weapons as a part of 
their dress. A parallel development in the opposite direction 
is the general increase of extreme violence in the United 
States and the widespread American habit of “ packing a 
gun.” 

In this connexion it is important to remember that a 
more immediate cause of our discovery that there is indeed 
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a problem to face, apart from all theorizing once the problem 
is brought before our notice, is that so long as the body of 
the community is not touched by the self-interest of fear, 
so long, that is, as the bulk of the persons making up the 
community have no apprehension of physical violence being 
done upon their own selves, just so long, and according to 
the measure of its apprehensiveness, will the community’s 
rendering of justice upon the homicide lack the self-assertive- 
ness and complacency over the deed which mark the deeply- 
provoked personal act of vengeance. 

The average person in England to-day is seldom the witness 
of violent death. The mere conception of it terrifies him 
because the fact that it occurs is not brought vividly home 
to his understanding. Moreover, his self-consciousness, which 
is the badge of modernity, will not permit him to imagine 
his own being suddenly disrupted by death, without dismay 
and unbelief, and, because a new sensitiveness has enlarged 
the imaginative dimensions of his ego, a similar dismay and 
unbelief overwhelms him (less oppressively, it is true) when 
he has to consider the policy of putting a premeditated end 
to a fellow-being in all essentials like himself, whatever that 
individual may have done. 

Were a jury composed of one, two or three persons to-day 
there would be no convictions in cases where death could be 
the only penalty. The chief inspiration of revenge, even of 
State revenge, is fear, and in England there is no communal 
consciousness of fear to enable a normal man to overcome 
his innate repugnance against what is in essence, from the 
deeply conscious modern point of view, self-murder. The 
necessity of killing might still present itself as a theory, but 
not with sufficient strength to make the necessity a driving 
force. 

As things are, necessity is a plea potent enough to render 
compunction still something of a luxury; a luxury, more- 
over, that is unreluctantly foregone in particular circum- 
stances. Consider what would occur in England were the re- 
cent series of murders in Diisseldorf to have occurred here and 
not in Germany, and were the murderer to have been caught 
red-handed. Because the community would have been 
frightened out of its compunction, public opinion would be 
fiercely and unanimously in favour of the death penalty. 
Yet if the death penalty is wrong in one casc it is not, strictly 
speaking, right in this. Where ethics war with self-preserva- 
tion, however, ethics always come off second-best. The 
problem, such as it is, only arises when the factor of self- 
preservation does not obtrude itself unduly upon the national 
consciousness. A community driven by fear hardens its 
heart against pity. 

The Diisseldorf murders are happily an extreme exception 
in the annals of crime. But a theory is tested by its extremes. 
And purely ethical considerations can only flourish in an 
atmosphere as far removed as possible from the brutal facts 
of life. On the other hand, brutality breeds brutality as 
surely as dirt breeds disease. There must come a time when 
the vicious circle of brutalities weakens. The very appearance 
of a problem to be debated, the very fact that not only the 
rightness but also the advisability of a course is questioned, 
proves that its effectiveness is, for some reason, diminished. 

In the England of to-day criminal violence is not a matter 
of common experience ; measures for its suppression, except 
among those whose direct duty it is to put down crime: 
that is, except among professional crime-breakers, are discussed 
with a faintly academic flavour. The protagonists parade 
their arguments with more than a hint of unreality. They 
know what is right; so do we all know what is right; and 
the administration of the death penalty is definitely wrong. 
Yet any other method of dealing with murderers would 
be certain to increase the number of convicts living at the 
public expense, and might increase the number of murderers. 
The first contingency would be a public responsibility ; 
the second would be a public menace; the first might and 
should be borne; the second would defeat the whole case 
for abolition. 

On the face of it, however, the abolition of the death 
penalty deserves to be tried. All death sentences could be 
commuted to penal servitude for a fixed period, and the 
vital statistics for that period compared with those previously 
obtained. If there were approximately no change in the 


number of murders in that time then obviously the case 


for the abolitionists would be proved ; 
would simply be reopened. 

In practice, of course, there is a definite tendency towardg 
the abolition of the death penalty. Common law, built -up 
as it is of countless small divergencies of precedent, is an 
accurate mirror of public sentiment, and is gradually resorting 
more and more to the humane practice of reprieves in capital 
convictions. It is true that in law the only punishment for 
murder is death, but custom and public opinion are all against 
so uncompromising an attitude. Fear is still in some degree 
the portion of humanity: humane considerations will not 
altogether subordinate that inherent weakness in our nature 
which renders precarious so many of the achievements of 
civilization ; but while civilization, and especially in this 
eonnexion English civilization, manages to keep the fear of 
violent death in abeyance, the distaste for violent retribution 
will continue to grow. 

There is small doubt that the result of the present agitation 
against the death penalty will be another example of English 
compromise between theories and facts. It is not likely that 
the penalty of death will be directly abolished ; more probably 
it will be left to the discretion of the judge whether he will 
exact the extreme penalty of the law or inflict a life sentence 
upon the murderer, according to his guilt. The judge will be 
governed by an increasingly powerful precedent of mercy, 
and finally, the death penalty, though still on the statute book, 
will become a dead letter. It will never be administered, but 
since it will still be law its prestige as a deterrent will never 
be altogether abrogated ; and if the need ever arises for the 
death penalty, through some peculiarly detestable crime or 
through a general and alarming rise in the number of murders, 
it will still be available. Thus, in the usual empirical manner, 
by building up a method, will England have solved yet 
another of her problems. MARGARET KORNITZER. 


otherwise, the question 


Music 


[Grometric Music.] 


THERE will always be among us those who, having no power 
to rest content with tradition and establishment in art, 
must needs make the attempt to enlarge its resources. Some 
of these pioneers are self-appointed and have failed in their 
endeavour; others work in obscurity with the quiet con- 
viction that sooner or later their labour will be recognized 
as a definite contribution. Pioneers in the art of music 
have always found it difficult to win recognition even from 
enlightened people. It is easy to understand this. At no 
time during the last three hundred years of musical history 
has there appeared to be an urgent need for a change of 
direction. Whenever a change has been effected it has 
been brought about gradually by the interaction of multiple 
forces. When these forces mect together in a single composer 
(Beethoven, for instance, and Wagner) there cannot but be 
divisions among the composer’s contemporaries ; but it is 
certain that these divisions cannot last long in the face of 
sincere and vital music whose seed is in itself. 

Among musical pioneers of to-day Mr. Henry Cowell may claim 
an important position by reason of his untiring research 
during the past few years. His work is set forth and system- 
atized in a book recently published by Knopf, New Musical 
Resources (8s. 6d.). Mr. Cowell, who was born and educated 
in California, is a pianist and composer as well as a scientist- 
His book sets down and develops his theory in a swift and 
lively manner, not at all in the way which is usually associated 
with scientists. Occasionally he is, perhaps, a little too eager, 
and at one or two points he gives the impression of being 
carried away by the evidence which he is bringing forward. 
Yet, it must be confessed, his Introduction is reassuring, 
especially the following sentence: “It is my conviction 
that the finest taste and the perfect use of scientifically co- 
ordinated materials go together, and that the musical resources 
outlined add to the possibilities of musical expression and 
are therefore vital potentialities, rather than merely cold 
facts.” 

Also, he has a ready answer for those who would like to 
make the objection that no System ever produced a composer 
of genius. He says: “* My interest in the theory underlying 
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new materials came about at first through wishing to explain 
to myself, as well as to others, why certain materials I felt 
impelled to use in composition, and which I instinctively 
felt to be legitimate, have genuine scientific and logical 
foundation.” Mr. Cowell, that is to say, was wise before 
the event. And yet he himself, in discussing what he calls 
* dissonant counterpoint,” seems to be complaining that the 
music of Ruggles, Hindemith and Webern is written with 
no conscious use of the system which is the subject of his 
book. This, it seems to me, is very much in favour of these 
composers, for it is possible to hold that Schénberg, with his 
geometric diagram for the discovery of theme variations, has 
brought composition down to the level of the lower sort of 
mathematics. 

Mr. Cowell makes it clear that he also takes this view of 
musical composition. It is a view greatly to be deplored 
and strongly to be resisted. It is based on the old fallacy 
that numerical wealth is the only kind of wealth. In Prague, 
Alois Haba is devoting his life to the exploitation of quarter- 
tones. Mr. Cowell does not believe that the quarter-tone is 
the next interval for use. But his object is the same as Mr. 
Haba’s. He is intent upon increasing the resources of music, 
not by the sub-division of tone intervals, but by an elaborate 
marshalling of the over-tone series of each note. With 
inexorable logic he unfolds his scheme until at last we reach 
the section on Tone-clusters, which are chords built from major 
and minor seconds which in turn may be derived from the 
upper reaches of the over-tone series. 

Now, the chief objection to this beautifully worked out 
system is that it is entirely artificial, It takes no account 
of the element of inspiration in composition. A would-be 
composer undertaking the lease of this newly enlarged and 
almost unoccupied area would very soon discover not only 
that the ground was less extensive than at first it appeared, 
but also that it was being occupied by a great number of other 
would-be composers. Another objection is that, after the 
period of Profuse Harmony which we have just passed through, 
there are signs that composers are needing and, in some cases, 
already practising, a process of simplification. They seem to 
be insisting more and more upon the significance of the single 
tone. I cannot believe that Mr. Cowell’s gift of Tone-clusters 
would be acceptabie. 

It is impossible not to admire the thoroughness of this 
author’s methods, and not to be grateful for the trains of 
thought which his ideas are continually suggesting. Even 
so, I find his attitude towards music incompatible with the 
best that music has to give. Basi MAINE. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM MANCHESTER. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—Everything moves in Manchester, except trade. With 
regard to trade, the Government itself is not more helpless 
than we are. We have had a Cotton Week, but it is, after 
all, only the size of a mole-hill, though thrown up with much 
spirit, and no one can convert it into the mountain that 
we need. The Chamber of Commerce has taken a referendum 
to find out what its members think about Protection and 
Free Trade. It drafted no fewer than six questions in 
order to find out precisely. Those who are in favour of 
Protection will soon have the satisfaction of seeing their 
policy applied to themselves more and more in India. Within 
a short time India will have Dominion status and, with 
autonomy, the right, which she will certainly exercise with 
vigour, of setting up a handsome and increasing barrier against 
British and Lancashire goods. Manchester Protectionists 
cannot complain of this. Free Traders, perhaps, may be 
allowed to think that a small but powerful fraction of India 
will be enforcing Protection at the expense of the illiterate 
and unvoiced masses. Bombay millowners and Bengal 
lawyers will make short work, in the day of their power, of 
the Mahatma’s Khaddar policy. More profitable to 
Manchester, in the long run, than any referendum, will be 
the report just brought back by a Manchester civic deputation 
which has visited technical schools and colleges on the 
Continent. More profitable to the whole of England, if 
notice is taken of it. ‘‘ It would appear,” says the report, 


“that in the contest for supremacy the ground has been 
shifted from armaments to technical education,” and it 
appears also that in all these Continental colleges the buildings 
‘Everything is 
London, 


and equipment are of the very finest. 


complete, modern and abundant.” Except in 





England has nothing like it. A Cotton Week is only a 
gesture, though a good one. It solves nothing. The hope 
of the future lies in the acceptance, and the application, of 
such reports as this. 

_ The University flourishes. We have just celebrated the 
eightieth anniversary of the old Owens College—‘t Owens ” 
is still the battle-cry on the sports ground and “ College” 
still the cry of the tram-conductor—and the Jubilee of the 
Victoria University. There was a magnificent conferment of 
honorary degrees in the Free Trade Hall. General Dawes, 
Mr. Snowden, Miss Margery Fry and Dame Ethel Smyth were 
among the recipients, and the doctors’ gowns made a banked-up 
blaze of colour on the lofty platform. Ashburne Hall, the 
women’s hostel, is to have a new wing. The College of 
Technology is to be extended. The University Museum, 
having already been extended, has undergone a rearrange- 
ment, and now in the new wing there is an admirable collection 
of archaeological exhibits from many civilizations. The 
Library of the Manchester Medical Society, which has existed 
for nearly one hundred years, has been presented to the 
University. 

The municipality flourishes, too. It has conferred the 
freedom of Manchester un Mr. C. P. Scott. The spokesmen 
of the city sang Mr. Scott’s praises appropriately, but I 
doubt whether anyone has yet pointed out that his uniqueness 
has consisted in this, that he is the only instance of a Hebrew 
prophet sitting in an editorial chair. He was, of Course, 
more humane than the prophets, but in all moral affairs he 
had their rightness and downrightness, and not even 
Jeremiah was more willing to be thrown into noisome 
dungeons for conscience’ sake. 

Then, we have had the laying of the foundation-stone of 
the Municipal Library. For years we have had a ramshackle 
makeshift on our best open site—a thing for wailing and 
spitting—but soon it will disappear, and then, in its place, 
we shall have another stone-laying, that of a new Art Gallery. 
Slow, but—perhaps we may at last say—sure. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, who laid the stone of the library, dwelt on the 
kinder aspects of our history. It is curious how differently 
our public men react to the influence of books. 
Mr. MacDonald, who loves them, spoke in swelling rhetoric 
and told us we ought to take our shoes off when we entered 
the sacred portals of a great library. Mr. Baldwin or 
Lord Hewart, who also love books, talk about them in an 
intimate, friendly, personal way. Mr. MacDonald’s is the 
platform method, all the time. 

The municipality is preserving Wythenshawe Hall (the 
gift to Manchester of Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Simon) as an old 
family-house of the seventeenth century. It contains pictures 
taken from our Central Gallery, but that is not the idea ; 
the point is that pictures, porcelain and furniture all consort 
with the rooms of the old Hall. The Art Gallery Committee 
in this pursues an admirable policy. There are now six branch 
galleries in Manchester all carefully treated according to their 
individual characters. Another matter in which the city is 
taking a distinct line is in regard to the height of new buildings. 
We are in for an age (with apologies to the U.S.A.) of 
skyscrapers. Of course, they only scrape the sky by 
comparison with our ordinary buildings. The City Council 
is apparently going to insist on a standard of reasonable 
moderation in height, in order to preserve light and air for 
the streets and to stave off congestion as far as possible. It 
is to be hoped also that the Council will only permit an 
occasional skyscraper arising impressively from its small 
neighbours. Rows of them should be forbidden, the 
occasional giant encouraged. Two other signs of activity: 
the trams were recently banished from the longest of our city 
routes (over seven miles) and motor-’buses substituted. The 
experiment has been a success, and now it is announced 
that another important route is to be dealt with similarly. 
The tram is surely doomed. The Watch Committee is 
demanding that all drivers of Corporation "buses shall have 
passed medical and driving tests. The men complain, but 
it is common sense. Finally, municipal affairs demand a 
reference to the lamented death of Mr. Spurley Hey, the 
Director of Education. He was a great administrator, a man 
of ideas as well as of efliciency, and he lived, as was said of 
W. T. Arnold in journalism, “ like an anchorite to his order.” 

We have just enjoyed a lively and promising experiment 
in music and broadcasting. The B.B.C., of the Northern 
Region, and Sir Hamilton Harty with the Hallé Orchestra 
are collaborating in a month’s concerts—a fortnight in 
Manchester, a week in Liverpool and a week in Leeds. The 
majority of the concerts are being broadcast. There are all 
sorts of unanswerable things to be said for this admirable 
enterprise. It provides first-rate concerts ; it provides them 
in the summer months when good music in the cities is almost 
unobtainable ; it provides them cheap; it supports a great 
orchestra and conductor; it furnishes an admirable pro- 
gramme through many days for the wireless listener. Up to 
the time when I write it has been well supported by the 
public. May it become a permanent quality of a Manchester 
and North of England summer!—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your MANCHESTER CORRESPONDENT, 
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Pleiades 


On Discipline 


Snoutp there be any such thing? Apparently the angels 
(videlicet, a lady writing in the News Chronicle about ‘* what 
is wrong with Cambridge ’’) are ready to rush in where fools 
would fear to tread, and to answer with a prompt ‘ No.” 
It is easy, in these days of Jugendbewegungen (when Sir James 
Barrie sings hymns to youth, which youth—not having his 
sense of humour—gravely takes au pied de la lettre), to bid 
a theoretical good-bye to discipline, Sparta, Rome and all 
such antiquities. Sparta had her dywyj—but it is not 
for us; Rome had her censor morum—but he is not for us; 
Winchester had a founder who said ‘‘ Manners makyth man ”’ 
—but what is William of Wykeham or his motto to us? 
And yet one who has gone through these things in the passive 
and the active mood—who was drilled at school and college ; 
who has walked the streets proctorially, and tried to keep a 
college contented—can give no easy or ready answer 
to the problem, just because he has been plunged so deeply 
into its difficulties. He can only feel sure of one thing— 
that there is some wisdom in Aristotle; and that when 
Aristotle said that there was a stage of ‘ habituation,” 
during which youth had to be drilled in habits by a social 
discipline, he said a ‘‘ mouthful.”” And did not the great 
Goethe quote with some approval the saying of another 
Greek writer :— 


6 py Sapels dvOpwros od madeverar— 


‘the man who has never been flayed is not getting an 
education *’ ? 

One may think, in the abstract, of a University set in 
an old- grey city or a green country town—the city of Oxford 
or the town of Cambridge—whose students are left free to 
go their own ways in the light of self-discipline. The thought 
is a dream, a chimaera bombinans in vacuo. In actual life 
the “ authorities ’’ of the city or town—the police, the magis- 
trates, the council—will look to some ‘“ authority’ in the 
University, and expect that authority to be responsible, 
in some way, for the behaviour of laughing, ragging, 
irresponsible youth. Again and again the writer of these 
lines, being placed in some position of authority, has met 
that expectation, and has been compelled by a mastering 
sense of social obligation to do justice to its demands. After 
all, the young men cannot be left to skip like goats about 
the streets, or in theatres, or in cinemas, or in inns. Quite 
apart from the responsibility that age owes to youth (and 
we elders are responsible for helping our juniors to pause 
and reflect, even in the hey-day of youth, and among all the 
dancing bubble of the blood, about the canons of decent 
behaviour)—quite apart from that, there is a responsibility 
that a University, and the authorities of a University, owe 
to the civic community in which it and they are set. It 
is doubtful whether Universities do enough to meet the 
implications of this latter responsibility fairly and squarely. 
True, the Proctors go about the streets at night in our old 
Universities ; they are very solicitous about the ‘‘ mint and 
cummin” of academic discipline: they fine the hapless youth 
who has forgotten, after curfew, to add a cap to his gown 
and wear full academic costume—or again, having done all 
that, has kept his pipe in his mouth. And no doubt there is 
some point in preserving a decency in externals, though the 
methods may well seem to an ordinary onlooker—and still 
more to a colonial student unused to such things—minute 
and meticulous. But there are graver things than these 
that are not done. Take the matter of motor-cars, for 


example. There are, it is true, some regulations about the 
matter. A freshman may not have a car; a man of any 


year can only drive his car at a certain time and during 
certain hours. But should undergraduates, with their wild 


dashing ways of driving and their passion for speed, have 
cars at all—particularly in old places like Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, with their narrow winding streets, their corners, 
their crossings, their burden of domestic and civic traffic ? 
There is a good case for an answer in the negative, even if 
you are only thinking (and after all, that is the first con- 
sideration) of the rights of the civic community and the 


e 7 e o 

in Universities 

amenities it may fairly claim to enjoy. The case is 
strengthened when you think of other things—the death- 
rate from accidents due to high-powered cars driven by 
undergraduates at high speed; the distraction from studies 
which the car, with its range of roaming and its opportunities 
for new amusements, may involve ; the rise in the standard 
and cost of living which it brings; the increased social 
differentiation which arises when one owns a car of one 
quality, another one of another, and a third no car at all. 
There are great American Universities where a car, like 
Toad-in-the-hole, non est inventus. There seems to be no 
reason—if you put the matter merely on the ground of civic 
decency—why a car should be found in the possession of any 
undergraduate in an English University. 


* * *£ * ££ & * 


Universities have not only a civic obligation. They have 
also a national duty. It is a national duty of Universities to 
admit that number of undergraduates (no less, but also no 
more, and especially no more) which will enable them to make 
their best contribution to the nation by making the best of 
themselves. An over-crowded University is doing poor service 
to the nation. As it fills itself up, it pulls itself down. It 
admits students of perhaps dubious quality ; but, apart from 
that, it does itself harm by the mere fact of over-crowding— 
harm both in the intellectual and in the moral sphere. It 
harms itself intellectually, because it mechanizes its instruc- 
tion. When classes swell nearly to a hundred, and lectures 
to over a thousand (and this happens in one, at any rate, of 
the British Universities), there is something wrong. The 
moral harm may be no less serious. Crowds are vehicles of 
excitement; and a crowded University is an excited University. 
The young are excitable enough per se: when the young are 
crowded together, at the University stage of life, the excite- 
ment may become a danger. Is it absurd to think of the risk 
of their running clean off the rails in a kind ef wild, contagious 
herd-gaiety ? Do we not sometimes read of happenings which 
make that risk seem very real? There is a degree of quiet 
and an amount of free space which are needed if ‘‘ in their 
patience men shall possess their souls.”” An older man cannot 
but long—and long passionately—for the quieter University of 
his youth, with its quieter spaces and its elbow-room. He 
cannot but feel that there is a self-discipline that Universities 
should lay on themselves in this matter of size. It is true 
enough that thousands knock at their doors for admission. 
But it is not clear that Universities do good to themselves 
or the nation if they open their doors too often, or too wide, 
to all this knocking. 

+s Se a ee ee 





Our old English Universities are both Universities of 
Colleges. Something has been said of the University and its 
problems ; but what of the College ? A College is in its nature 
a family ; and like all families it has its discipline—a regular 
way of life which, for the sake of the servants as well as the 
members, has to follow regular hours. The discipline of a 
family is made by father and mother; and there seems to 
be no reason why the discipline of the College should not be 
made by master and tutor. The wise master and _ tutor, 
remembering that the members of their family are ‘of a 
larger growth,” will do well to consult the leaders among the 
undergraduates about the rules of the family life; and in the 
writer’s experience such consultation is as natural and regular 
as it should be in any family. “‘ Self-discipline ” in a College 
would be like self-discipline in a family : it would be no discip- 
line at all—quod est impossibile. There is not too much discip- 
line in Colleges: perhaps there is too little. <A little more 
discipline might mean a little less expense in the cost of the 
undergraduate’s life. No parent, and but few undergraduates, 
would complain of that. After all, when we are given a definite 
pattern, we are generally all of us willing to cut our cloth 
according to it. Those who ought to give the pattern in 
Colleges are sometimes too shy of their own ability, and too 
dubious about the good sense of their owa undergraduates, 

ORION, 
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Great Britain and India 
Solution of the Indian Problem: Conditions of Success 


The purpose of this page is to ventilate that moderate Indian opinion which, recognizing 
all the difficulties, yet believes in the continued association of Great Britain and India 


within the loose framework of the British Commonwealth of nations. 


We hope to include 


contributions from leading figures of the various sections of responsible opinion, Hindu, 
Moslem, and the Indian States. 


[The writer was the Advocate-General to the Madras Government 

from 1924 to 1928.] 
Tue Simon recommendations will soon be published, and the 
duty of silence which the British Cabinet has imposed on itself 
until the publication of the Simon Report will come to an end. 
The delay in the publication of the Report interposed a grave 
difficulty in the way of the Cabinet satisfactorily meeting the 
situation in India by an immediate declaration of its policy 
in regard to India. The last few weeks have shown an unpre- 
cedented, and to many an unexpected, determination on the 
part of India to win her way to a satisfactory solution by arrest- 
ing the attention of the Government] and challenging the 
Cabinet either to afford reasonable satisfaction to India by an 
immediate declaration, or to hold her down by open repression. 
The latter course has been taken by them, however reluctantly 
and regretfully, presumably on the ground that they were 
precluded from making any declaration before the Simon 
Report, and in the meanwhile law and order had to be main- 
tained at any cost. As soon as the Simon Report is published, 
the Cabinct will be free to express its mind, and must do so at 
the earliest possible opportunity if the situation already so bad 
in India is not to be permitted to grow very much worse. 
The Simon Report will not go as far as India desires, nor 
probably anywhere near it, and India will not remain content 
with the solution offered by the Report. It will then rest with 
the Cabinet to say the word that would content India, or to 
do that which might be the signal for further turmoil and 
trouble which the Government must counter with more 
repression. The present condition is not fully disclosed in the 
communications openly transmitted from India. Reliable 
private information shows that the action taken by the 
Government has had the result of alienating even those who 
have been consistently the friends of Government in the past. 
The resignation of the woman Vice-President of the Madras 
Legislative Council, who was a member of the Hartog Com- 
mittee, is alone a_ significant fact. There is no use 
affecting absolutely to believe the reports forwarded by 
official sources. It is readily conceivable, and past experience 
must convince anyone, that official information at first seeks 
to minimize the gravity of the situation, and the nature and 
result of the steps that have had to be, and are being, taken, 
and it is only long after that the full truth is allowed to emerge. 
The bitterness and resentment that have been generated in the 
past few weeks will grow and magnify a hundredfold unless 
the Cabinet immediately speaks the word that will satisfy 
India. 

Dominion self-government for India is the desire of a large 
majority in India. The recent cry of Independence for India 
may for the moment be ignored. It is at present not much 
more than a ‘‘ mere verbal expression of disgust,”’ but it will 
soon be much more if the situation is not wisely handled. 

There is a class of opinion in England that is unintentionally 
an ally of the Independence party in India. The view of this 
class is now openly approved only by a few, but Indians believe 
that this view governs the relations between India and Great 
Britain much more than is allowed to appear in publie pro- 
nouncements. It is not quite fashionable to express oneself 
so bluntly as Lord Brentford, that it is cant for the Britisher 
to say that he is in India for the good of Indians and that 
in reality he is there in his own interest because India furnishes 
the best market for the British manufacturers ; or to say with 
Lord Rothermere that the average Britisher is ignorant of 
bread and butter economics or he would realize that India is 
“the most vital asset” of the British Empire, and * not far 
from being her all in all,” and that to let go her hold on India 
would spell for Britain economic and commercial ruin. It 
may be said. that these views are out of date, and have not 
much following in Britain, and that at any rate the Govern- 
ment have now made a final declaration with the concurrence 
of all parties that Dominion self-government is the goal of 


India, and that that was what was meant by the declaration 
of 1917. It must, however, be admitted that there is great 
diversity, among those who have given their assent to the goal, 
as to the time when the goal was to be reached. The time at 
which they visualize the reaching of the goal varies from a 
comparatively near future to centuries, and in the minds of 
not a few it is so conditioned that the day will never arrive. 
To most Indians this is proof that the view of Lord Brentford 
and Lord Rothermere, somewhat rudely and _artlessly 
expressed, really sways the minds, perhaps unconsciously, even 
of those who have verbally accepted India’s declared goal. 


Indian opinion is therefore naturally insistent on a solution 
that would allow India to progress to its goal unhampered by 
any adverse external influences blocking or delaying its pro- 
gress. It must be such as to need no further interference by 
Parliament in the form of periodical inquests or in any other 
form, and it must vest power in the Indians themselves to 
have all those steps taken that would hasten the day when 
complete self-government with all that it means to India 
should become an accomplished fact. Subject to this condition 
India will agree to consider the necessary safeguards, that is, 
safeguards devised in the interests of India and therefore 
agreed to by her. It is on these considerations that the de- 
mand is made that the proposed Conference should be declared 
to be for the drafting of a Dominion Constitution and that 
such safeguards and reservations as may be deemed necessary 
for the transitional period should be discussed and decided at 
the Conference to which all those that could speak for India 
in and out of gaol should be invited. 

That this Dominion Constitution, with the necessary safe- 
guards, is what all people in India desire will be clear from the 
pronouncements of many platforms both before and after the 
recent agitation, and even from the very recent communications 
made to the Viceroy with a view to the settlement of the 
Indian problem. 

It is not possible to discuss in any detail the matters that 
should be brought into the safeguards. But it may be said in 
general terms that the defence of India and the Indian 
States will be undoubtedly included among them. The 
protection of Minorities will also have to be discussed and 
embodied in the Statute, with appropriate provision for its 
modification by the Indian Legislature itself. 

While much will be said about the obstacles in the way of 
a * Dominion Constitution” being framed for India, very 
little attention is paid to the supreme fact of the united demand 
of Indians for Dominion status with safeguards. It is a 
familiar observation that with good will any constitution, 
however imperfect, may be worked, and without it the most 
perfect will fail. The problem, therefore, is not one to be 
solved with abstract logic, but by the production of that good 
will that is so necessary to the working of the Constitution 
when framed. That good will will be forthcoming only if 
the Constitution is framed on the Dominion model. Indian 
opinion will then be convinced of the good intentions of Great 
Britain, and will accommodate itself to every fact and the 
practical necessities it might impose. 

The legitimate interests of Britain will improve rather than 
be injuriously affected by the adoption of the course suggested. 
The flourishing trade with the Dominions is proof that the 
independence involved in Dominion government has not 
affected Britain’s commercial interests. Even the indepen- 
dence of the United States has not affected the commercial 
interests of Britain, as Lord Rothermere himself states that 
the imports from India are only next to those from the United 
States. Not on political subjection, but on good will Britain’s 
commercial interests depend. India held in subjection and 
discontented can inflict more harm than India as a contented 
member of the British Commonwealth. 


T. R. VENKATARAMA SASTRI. 
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Country Life 


VILLAGE ARTS. 

I. have had the opportunity during the last week or two 
of looking into the activities of rural craftsmen, and crafts- 
women, especially in the West Country; and, in spite of 
long-standing interest in the theme, was utterly astonished 
at the craftman’s new vitality. Most people have now heard 
of the blacksmiths who have turned. to art work and to 
oxy-acetylene welding in lieu of horse-shoeing and such 
half-extinct works. Their skill has been exhibited for some 
years at most agricultural shows. The blacksmiths, especially 
in Kent and Hertfordshire, still keep the lead ; but it has been 
reserved for the rural community councils of Gloucester and 
Worcester in association with an. agricultural committee of 
Hereford to demonstrate more clearly than ever kefore 
the advance of many sister arts. Beautiful furniture is being 
made, most of it out of native timber, and it includes charming 
designs for mirrors, for example, as well as good, solid chairs. 
Some of the deep carving, especially for ecclesiastic use, 
suggests the Middle Ages. A fair number of handlooms are 
at work—in Suffolk and Wiltshire as well as the Western 
counties. Most of the weavers make their own designs. Some 
use the wool of various breeds of native sheep, thus varying 
colour-patterns without dyeing, Some extract their own dyes ; 
and in this art very delightful tints from an excellent dye 
are got from impregnation of the wild mignonette. A particular 
success has been won by some women workers who have 
migrated from London to the Cotswolds. They carve their 
own wood blocks and with these blocks print any stuffs— 
silk, cotton, linen or what not—with delightful patterns. 
There is continual growth, though slow, in pottery works, 
and a quite steady increase in the production of wattle goods, 
and an outcrop of stonecutters. These encourage the use of 
local sallows and willows, earths, clays, stone and grit. 


* * * 7” 


The annals of the village crafts are diversified by many 
examples of individual genius and originality. One carver 
works and has his being in a single room, where he lives an 
anchoretic life along with his art. The discovery and use 
of a Cornish grit of peculiar porous quality is a little drama 
in itself. Old secrets have been rediscovered and dying 
crafts revived, as in the very striking success of two brothers 
who have relearnt the casting of lead in thin sheets, and 
now cast patterned capitals for leaden waterspouts that 
make even these hideous things a pleasure to see. The 
encouragement of the crafts sets free, to the abiding satis- 
faction of the artist, the hidden talent of the British country- 
man that was likely to be altogether forgotten in a factory 
age. Of course, the village craftsman cannot directly compete 
with the factory, nor can butter with margarine ; but there 
will always be a considerable number of purchasers who prefer 
the butter. Craftsman, like artists, will always be few 
numerically, but they are not on that account less important 
to the community. 

* * * # 


ButTcuer v. FARMER. 

It is quite certain that the National Mark, which has already 
given higher prices to the poultryman and fruit grower, will 
bring solid benefits to most British producers, and therefore 
to consumers. It is twice blessed. The buyer gets fresh 
food of guaranteed quality. The producer gets the value of 
his product, if it is good. He does better business because 
he is encouraged to give better quality. While some dis- 
tributors and associations of distributors have welcomed 
the scheme, others have bitterly opposed it. Even in the 
case of eggs where the virtues of the scheme are most apparent 
and most easily proved some few enemies tried to damage 
the reputation of the Mark. The Birmingham retailers 
have entered upon a more open and also more factious 
opposition. They are boycotting the application of the 
National Mark to beef. If Sir William Haldane and other 
specialists are right in their prognostics, beef is going to be 
the standby of the British farmer. As things are he suffers 
from rings in the market and yet more perhaps by competition 
with inferior imports. For the retailer to declare open 


warfare against the farmer and his Union and the Ministry 


of Agriculture which co-operates is short-sighted as well as 
unpatriotic. In the long run it is bad business. 
: 3 * * * 


A detail that has embittered the dispute is that the retailers 
have apologized by saying that the farmers do not know 
their own business; and that the Ministry of Agriculture 
is autocratic. Now British farmers—according to a recent 
and expert estimate—receive from 30 to 40 per cent. less 
of the value of their produce than New Zealand farmers, 
A large part of that sum goes presumably to the distributors, 
who make bigger profits in Britain than in any country in 
the world. Not unnaturally they dislike any regulation 
as to the source or quality of their purchases. But the 
National Mark scheme is purely voluntary. It is an attempt 
slowly but progressingly to persuade the consumers that 
native food is best, and worth paying for. It is hoped that 
its effects will be cumulative ; and its most thoughtful organ- 
isers do not expect the full virtues of the scheme to be developed 
in less than ten years’ time. The retailers’ further excuse 
that there is no public demand for National Mark beef is, 
therefore, beside the point, since the scheme aims at developing 
the taste little by little. Such a preference in the public 
may be called the sentimental alternative to Protection. 

* * * * 
A Contrast IN OWLS. 

In the hollows of neighbouring trees on a Norfolk estate 
two pairs of owls nested this year, one, the little Spanish 
owl, the other the tawny or brown owl. They illustrated 
the rather curious psychology of the two species. The little 
owl, though very cunning in avoidance of an enemy with a 
gun, is also strangely tame. It makes a charming pet, and 
can. be, trained, to quote one instance, to hawk black bettles 
from the wrist, like any falcon! It is singularly fearless. 
In this Norfolk tree the sitting bird refused to be driven 
from her nest, which was in a hollow limb with two openings. 
She was shoved from one end by a stick, but yielded only a 
foot or so ; and it needed several minutes of persistent harrying 
before she emerged from the holt hole. The species is not 
in the first instance a cannibal, though it will kill young birds 
on occasion to attract beetles to the dead bodies. 

* * * CS 


Now, the brown owl is a born destroyer of both birds and 
mammals, and at times strangely savage. In two places 
very widely separated I have known pairs of these owls 
to destroy every discoverable nest in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. The Norfolk pair in question appeared from the evidence 
in the nest to live chiefly on rabbits, which not even the 
keeper grudged them. The sitting bird was shy and flew 
off the nest at the first warning of danger. On the other 
hand, it is, I think, the one species of owl that will attack 
a human being. <A lady in Worcestershire, who had the 
misfortune to have a pair nesting in her garden, was forced> 
as she told me, more than once to cover up her face and 
fly to the house, so menacing was the attack ; and the same 
bird used to fly in the face of people approaching the garden. 
One of the pair finally lost its life in such an onset. 


* * %* * 


The tawny, as well as the little owl, is I think multiplying 
fast, not so much in the country as in the towns. The birds 
are sO common in some of our less urban provincial towns, 
Oxford for example, that the early blackbirds and thrushes 
nesting in suburban gardens are almost all destroyed. The 
birds know their enemies, and one of the common sights of the 
suburbs is the mobbing of the owls by small birds, which on 
occasion scream with a poignancy suggestive of a mixture of 
fright and hatred. Where these owls nest is doubtful. They 
often enough emerge from chimneys, but a chimney, always 
liable to be used for its rightful purpose, is not a congenial 
place for a nest for any bird except, perhaps, the invincible 
jackdaw. The influence of towns on birds is of some economic 
importance. Sparrows have so multiplied that they migrate 
to harvestfields in devastating numbers, especially near 
Birmingham ; and poultry keepers begin to suffer from the 
excess of carrion crows now becoming thoroughly suburban. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


INDIA 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—Dr. Rabindranath Tagore may comfort himself with 
the reflection that there is no lack of idealists in England and 
that all Englishmen who know and love India sympathize 
with India’s aspirations after self-government. How beautiful 
it would be if all the peoples of India could live harmoniously 
together in Arcadian simplicity, forsaking crowded cities, 
banishing politicians and agitators, shedding for ever all 
racial and communal hatred and worshipping the one God 
and Father of us all, whether invoked in the name of Christ 
or Krishna ! 

But the musings of an idealist are apt to be broken into 
by the hard facts of life’s realities. This is as true in India 
as elsewhere. Practical situations have to be faced. How, 
for instance, are the thousands of young men with a Western 
education who are clamouring for the immediate grant of 
Dominion status (whatever that may involve) to be satisfied ? 
Even if all the English in the Indian Civil Services were to 
be forthwith sent packing, there would not be enough jobs 
to go round among Indians and to please everybody. Also 
the morality of the public service must be kept pure and 
untainted if the public are to receive the impartial justice 
which is their due. Mr. Ranga Iyer, in his book entitled 
India: Peace or War?, knowing his own countrymen, 
observes that Indian judges are apt to be “ influenced ” 
by those who appoint them. He recommends that in 
Native States European and I.C.S. judges should be pre- 
ferred and he says that the presence of a strong Briton at the 
head of the judiciary will be an absolute necessity for some 
time to come. If this is the case under the régime of here- 
ditary rulers, would not similar causes produce similar results 
if the judiciary in British India were placed under the absolute 
control of an Indian Minister unless he was a man possessing 
the highest standards of unswerving rectitude and freedom 
from nepotism ? 

It is also imperative that India’s financial stability should 
be maintained by men of status through a rigorous check 
of all temptations to extravagance or remissions of taxation 
for sentimental reasons, as otherwise her credit will be 
impaired in the eyes of other nations of the world with whom 
she may wish to have dealings. Trade must continue and 
flourish without any impossible tariff barriers being raised 
against imports from Europe to gratify old feelings of racial 
spite or to benefit indigenous industries beyond the limit 
of such precaution as may be necessary for fostering struggling 
enterprises. Indians must learn to trust each other in trade 
and government instead of trusting the Englishman only. 
Again, those English who have devoted their lives to the 
service of India in an administrative or military capacity 
and others who have given their treasure for the development 
of India’s communications and the protection of the country 
from famine by irrigation works, must not be defrauded by 
the threatened repudiation of past obligations, as some 
Congress politicians seem inclined to advocate. 

Lastly, India’s soil must be protected with England's 
help from foreign aggression by more warlike and less peace- 
loving nations who might treat its inhabitants with less 
consideration than England has shown. 

These are some of the difficulties in the path of India’s 
progress towards self-government, and they can only be 
solved by mutual co-operation and good will on the part of 
Britons and Indians. Meanwhile idealists will need to be 
a little practical and Indians would do well to come to the 
approaching Round Table Conference with a frank sub- 
mission of their claims and a readiness to explain how any 
objections that may appear to the courses proposed by them 
may be overcome.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CuarLes G. SPENCER. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—One fact which people in England do not seem prepared 
to face is that the Indian National Congress really does repre- 
sent the great majority of the people of India. Apart from 
those who have taken an active part in its proceedings there 
are very many educated people in this country who view 


the Editor 


its activities with sympathy, and who in their heart of hearts 
hope for its suecess. The fact that many retired Government 
servants have associated themselves with that body shows 
that it has its share of sympathisers in the ranks of those 
who are debarred from taking part in politics by their duty to 
the Government. The Congress has the sympathy of many of the 
minority communities, while, if it has not most of the Muslims 
on its side already, it is fast winning them over as the facts of 
the Peshawar disturbances leak out slowly from unofficial 
sources and show that many of the victims of the police action 
and firing were Muslims. The annual deliberations of the 
Congress are watched with interest from end to end of India, 
and fill the headlines of all newspapers. I have even 
known a person to recollect events, not by the date of the 
occurrence, but by their having happened so many months 
before or after the Gauhati or other sessions of the Congress. 
(Incidentally, the holding of these sessions in a different 
part of India every year is well calculated to give the residents 
of the locality chosen a certain amount of political education, 
and to strengthen the hands of the Congress.) To the time- 
honoured argument that the Congress does not represent the 
illiterate masses of India one need only give the usual reply 
that the masses of India, like the masses (literate or other- 
wise) of any other country, are content to let the educated 
classes do the political thinking for them, and that the intelli- 
gentsia of India can be relied upon not to betray the trust 
reposed in it by the masses. In fact, in the person of Mr. 
Gandhi, the Congress has a point of contact with the Indian 
masses for which no other political party in the world can 
furnish any parallel. A primitive pastoral hill tribe is known 
to have turned to vegetarianism simply because it learnt that 
Gandhi disapproved of the killing of animals for food. And 
Mr. Gandhi is not the man to cater to the tastes of the masses. 

Proof of the strength of the Congress is easily found. Ever 
since its members have chosen to enter the legislature they have 
held the great majority of the seats thrown open to v.ection 
and have formed the outstanding political party. The 
successful boycott of the Simon Commission (the Vice- 
roy’s declaration of last November announcing the Round 
Table Conference amounts to a tacit, if not an express, admis- 
sion of the success of the boycott), was the work of the 
Congress. The civil disobedience campaign is the last of its 
gestures of disapproval, and is being carried out on a far larger 
scale, and with more success, than anybody ever expected at 
the time of its inception. Even those Indian politicians who are 
still prepared to help in the work of the proposed conference 
have been slow to commit themselves, and have practically 
asked for an assurance that Dominion status will be the basis 
on which the Conference will formulate its proposals, while 
recommending a general amnesty to political prisoners, a 
cessation of the present policy of repression, and a preponderant 
representation of progressive Indian opinion at the Conference 
—proposals which are essentially the same as the conditions 
precedent to Congress participation in the Conference laid 
down last December. It is clear that they feel the strength of 
the Congress and acknowledge it. 

The Congress being, as it is, the real representative of the 
Indian people, it follows that repression of the civil 
disobedience movement sponsored by that body will not help 
in the institution of fresh reforms. Sooner or later the Con- 
gress, represented in turn by Gandhi, will have to be placated. 
No new form of Government that may be introduced in 1931 
will be able to work till the Congress agrees to give it a trial, 
and, if the changes made do not cover the minimum demand 
of all progressive Indians, namely, Dominion status, the new 
constitution will be even more of a failure than the present 
system.—I am, Sir, &c., BERNARD E. H. Fonseca. 

Grant Road, Bangalore, India. 

[This letter has been shortened for reasons of space.—Eb. 
Spectator.| 

[To the Editor of the SpectTator.] 
Sir,—In his article published in the Spectator of June 14th, 
my friend, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, writes :-— 


‘“When Europeans in India are urged to live up to their own 
traditions and teach by their example the doctrines of democratic 
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freedom, they turn round impatiently and ask, ‘Are we here to 
teach democracy to you? We are here just to make money and 
guard our rights.’ ”’ 

Mr. Sastri has made a bad slip here. When the new 
Constitution embodied in the Act of 1919 came into opera- 
tion the elected representatives of the British non-official 
community in India publicly announced their intention of 
co-operating loyally in making it a success, and that pledge 
has been honourably kept. The European Association, the 
recognized representative organization of the community, 
moreover, in its statement of policy, includes in the aims 
which its Council keep permanently before them “ the 
fostering of a relationship of cordiality and co-operation 
with those Indians who are working constructively for the 
good of India.” 

The views of Sir John Simon and his colleagues on the 
subject are definitely set out in paragraph 216 of their Report, 
in which they write :— 

““ We have not heard sectional bias attributed, nor do we believe 
it could often justly be attributed, to the non-official European 
members. Their presence in the legislatures has been welcomed 
by Indians of aH communities. Whether professedly representing 
the European community of a province or a chamber of commerce 
or other predominantly European body or interest—the difference 
between the two modes of representation is scarcely reflected 
in the members returned—they have been distinguished in the 
legislatures by their public spirit, sympathy and width of outlook. 
It is a most satisfactory feature of the reformed constitution that 
advantage has been taken in it, for the first time, of the contribution 
which the non-official European can make to Indian politics.” 

—I am, Sir, &ce., J. E. Woouacorr. 

The Orchard, Welwyn Garden City. 


A POLITICIAN IN A DIFFICULTY 

[To the Editor of the Srprcrator.] 
Sir,—Men who work in the fields feel the approach of storms 
and periods of fine weather ; they can foretell by an acquired 
sense skies and temperatures. So the journalist accustomed 
for many years to study signs of change in the popular mind 
becomes aware of events impending, while they are still un- 
guessed at by the public at large. 

For some time I have felt that we are going to have in this 
country Protection in some form or another. To set out all 
the signs which convinced me would take up too much of your 
space. On every side I noted them. I found life-long Free 
Traders doubtful of their deity. I found Labour men and 
women asking what use it was to keep all our employers up to 
certain standards of wages if we allowed foreign employers to 
send in articles made at rates far below those standards. Two 
of the best brains in the Labour Parliamentary Party, those 
of Mr. Wise and Sir Oswald Mosley, have been working on a 
policy of controlled imports. Even Manchester has gone a 
long way towards repudiating the doctrines of the Manchester 
School. It usually takes this nation about thirty years to 
assimilate a fresh idea. Close on thirty years ago Joseph 
Chamberlain proposed fiscal change. Change of some kind 
is about to be made. 

It will not be Tariff Reform of the Chamberlain variety. 
It certainly must not be Protection of the old crude sort 
which left consumers at the mercy of farmer and manu- 
facturer. The Tories still talk as if that were possible; the 
younger, more alert minds among them know well that disaster 
waits for any Party which should propose it. What we are 
going to have is scientific Protection which will safeguard 
equally those who purchase and those who produce. It may 
be called Empire Free Trade, though everyone knows it cannot 
be that, unless the Dominions decide to kill their industries. 
It may be called Control of Imports, which would describe 
it accurately enough. It will not be called Protection because 
that is a word the British nation hates and fears. It will have 
to allow for fixing of prices (maybe rates of interest as well), 
It will be as much of a novelty to other countries as Free Trade 
was eighty-five years ago ; they may be as reluctant to follow 
us as they were then. But if it suits our needs, what matter ? 
Our position is not like that of any other sovereign state. 

Whether the change will have any direct beneficial influence 
may be doubted. The benefits of Free Trade were for the 
most part indirect. Manufacturers felt that a new era was be- 


ginning, that those who were to take full advantage of it must 
show enterprise and energy. 
suffering from nerves. 


We are 
We need 


So it will be now. 
Depression weighs upon us. 


a tonic, something to stimulate the appetite for adventure, 
something to make us all say ‘‘ Now things are going to 
improve.” That was what happened when we threw over 
Protection. Things did improve. They will again. 

Of course, our problem now is the opposite of what it was 
then. The main requirement eighty-five years ago was the 
expansion of our export trade which cculd be aided by cheap 
food. To-day we have to expand our home market. We 
have to restore agriculture to its proper place as our leading 
industry. We have to find work for our unemployed. The 
nation has watched anxiously for the production of measures 
that would accomplish all this. No Party has been able to 
suggest them. Every day the feeling grows stronger that 
there is only one possible remedy—defence of the standard of 
life of our workers by checking the unfair competition of 
imports made under totally different conditions and in many 
cases dumped below cost. 

Sensing this change in the air, I am in a difficulty—with 
many others. The difficulty is this: how can we best help 
to avoid a long barren struggle which is certain (in our judg- 
ment) to end sooner or later in the triumph of the new idea ? 
To join the Tories with their faces to the past, with their 
Safety First leader, their subservience to the hard-faced men of 
industry and f{'nance—is impossible to anyone of reasonably 
active intellect. The Liberals continue the worship of their 
Free Trade idol as if nothing had happened to us or anybody 
since 1845. The leaders of Labour seem little more alive to the 
altered situation. They go on asking whether countries with 
Protection have fewer unemployed than we, or as good con- 
ditions fer the workers. If it were proposed that we should 
adopt the kind of Protection that is in force in most other 
countries, such queries might be pertinent. As an answer to 
the plea for controlled imports they are beside the point. 

If Lord Beaverbrook had combined with his Empire Free 
Trade campaign a series of progressive reforms, he might have 
drawn away a large number of the supporters of Labour. “ He 
seems, however, unable to take into view any but the one 
scheme to which he gives so clever a catchpenny title. His 
aim is to be a political leader ; his method is that of a news- 
paper proprietor with a pet stunt. This is probably to be 
explained by the inferior capacity of his political advisers, 
which was almost comically revealed when his propaganda 


-was started. Anyway, it prevents men and women conscious 


of the needs and the mental atmosphere of the age from con- 
sidering him as a possibility when they cast around for some 
company in which they can march. 

My own feeling is that the change must be undertaken by 
Labour. It is in their natural line of development. How 
could we ever control industry without controlling imports ? 
The latter change must precede the former. The former could 
never be made without it. Yet the Labour leaders who were 
brought up as Liberals repeat still the Liberal phrases of their 
youth. Even Mr. Snowden is content with that. He does not 
argue, he pontificates. The old objection to protective 
tariffs—and a very sound objection, too—is raised against 
something altogether different. We could not afford to look 
at any plan which would make it harder for us to purchase 
the vast quantity of food that we have to bring in to supple- 
ment our own dangerously meagre resources. But an Empire 
Purchasing Board, having close relations with Canada and 
Australia, and requiring from the rest of the world merely 
what our Empire could not supply, would be in an impregnable 
position—save in the event of a world-wide failure of crops 
which would be disastrous even to-day. The same may be 
said about other imports likely to come under control. But 
official Labour shudders at the sound of the words. 

Will there be a new alignment in politics ?_ Must all Partieg 
be rent asunder so that the advocates of the new policy may 
come together and the opponents of it stand shoulder to’ 
shoulder ? It looks rather like that. And in the meantime 
there are many who find it hard to know what to do.— I am, 
Sir, &ce., HaAMILTon Fyre. 


“ ENGLISH ” AND “ENGLAND ” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sm,—As a presumed former reader I have received an offer 
to supply the Spectator at a reduced rate till the end of the 
year. This offer contains the suggestion that I may have 
disagreed with your policy and have discontinued your papery 
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Might I point out that I have continued to buy my copy 
locally since my subscription lapsed, and though I have 
never considered stopping on account of your policy, I have 
been continually irritated by the possibly thoughtless but 
ignorant use of “ English’? and England” in place of the 
correct “* British ” and ‘* Great Britain.” 

I complained to you when you classed the late Earl Haig 
as an “ Englishman,” and I noticed you received a protest 
on account of your paragraph which insinuated that the 
late Earl Balfour was also an ‘ Englishman ’’—both of which 
protests you did not consider serious enough to place among 
your frincipal letters. It may be a sop to your English 
readers, but surely it is a discourtesy—to put it mildly—to 
your original founders and their nationality. 

In a recent issue you comment on the Scottish Nationalist 
Movement. Does it occur to you that continual reference to 
the “‘ English’ Navy, ‘‘ English’ Parliament, &c., is one of 
the factors contributing to the strength of the movement ? 
Signed articles do not necessarily represent the views of 
the Speciator, but would you pass a signed article on, say, Mr. 
Lloyd George stating him to be an Irishman ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

THISTLE. 


THE PRESTIGE OF PARLIAMENT 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.| 
Sir,—I would like to congratulate Mr. Mildmay on his letter 
on *‘ The Prestige of Parliament,” in the Spectator of June 7th, 
and to add a few words on the same theme. 

Up till the middle of the nineteenth century this country 
was governed by Parliaments composed of men intellectually 
fitted for their work, and entitled to consideration. However 
biassed their rule, politically or religiously, whatever atrocities 
they performed, according to our modern ideas, they at all 
events governed conscientiously for the good of the State. 
Held together by clastic theories only—not bound by formulas 
and promises. Now, however, in that great political Derby, the 
General Election, where only a win counts, all Parties boast, brag 
and promise to such an extent that no subsequent discussion 
in Parliament is untainted from Party prejudice and propa- 
ganda, and so we call them politicians rather than statesmen. 
—Ian, Sir, &c., P. N. WILLOUGHBY 

Cobbles, Broadstone, Dorset. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,— Despite your interesting article, I feel very strongly 
that the one thing lacking in our universities is effective 
discipline, and it is, in my opinion, only inviting trouble 
suddenly to release a young man of nineteen from the salutary 
restraint of Public School life and give him what for all 
practical purposes is unrestrained freedom. 

A youth of nineteen if placed in any form of commercial 
life is continuously under proper discipline. He has to 
attend at his office at a definite time, and has certain duties 
to perform, and any dereliction on his part brings its imme- 
diate reward. This tends to keep the young man straight 
and gradually he settles down to an orderly state of life. 
Contrast this with the youth whose education is continued 
at the university, where he suddenly becomes practically 
his own master. If he is steady and attends the lectures 
and reads hard he can do so ; if he feels otherwise disposed he 
acts accordingly. All depends largely upon his own sweet will. 

As university life is at present planned, with little discipline 
and enormous vacation, it offers, in my opinion, every possible 
temptation to those who are not thoroughly steady, and very 
much in earnest about their careers, to fritter away their 
time and opportunities, to say nothing of their parents’ 
means. 

May I give a personal experience? I have a son who 
two years ago started at his university when he was nineteen : 
he had done well at his Public School and was extremely 
bright. One year at the university, however, with freedom 
from the discipline and restraint which were essential to 
him, and under which he would have continued to flourish, 
was his undoing, He broke away from home, left the 
university, and what he is doing now or where he is, or what 
he is likely to become, I do not know. 

It may be wrong of me, but I blame the system which 
removed all effective restraint from a young man just at 


that time when he needed it most. Any system, even what 
you refer to as a military system of discipline, is, in my 
opinion, better than the alternative of leaving young men 
largely to themselves at the most critical time of their lives. 
May I add, as I enclose my card, that I had devoted my 
life to this son of mine and had centred all my hopes in him? 
Who would be a father ?—-I am, Sir, &c., Devorr. 

[Though we have nothing but sympathy for our corre- 
spondent, we still do not think that a lack of external dis- 
cipline by the authorities can be held responsible for such 
an exceptional case as that which he describes. The licence 
which the undergraduate “* enjoys” to-day has been taken 
by him, not granted by the authorities, who have tried and 
failed to prevent it. The only remedy, in our opinion, is to 
make undergraduates responsible for their own good behaviour, 
and to act ruthlessly in getting rid of those who do not 
respond. At what age would our correspondent allow a 
young man to begin to be free from external control ?— 
Ep. Spectator.| 


COUNT BETHLEN 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—In view of the visit of Count Bethlen to England, 
some account of his character and career may interest your 
readers. Count Stephen Bethlen, for nine years Prime 
Minister of Hungary, is one of those easy-going people with a 
strong will who saunter through life getting everyone to do 
what they want. He has been called a Dictator by some ; but 
it would be nearer the mark to call him an autocrat in disguise. 
Count Bethlen is a Transylvanian Magyar, which argues him 
cool-headed, circumspect and unemotional—centuries of 
alternate fighting and diplomacy against two such powerful 
and covetous neighbours as Austria and Turkey having inbred 
these qualities in all true sons of that richly-dowered but ill- 
starred little land. He was also a Transylvanian landowner ; 
which means—since Transylvania was the land of medium 
estates and small holdings—that he had that close ‘and 
intimate affection for his paternal acres which is only possible 
where every acre is under the personal care of its owner. It 
was as a country gentleman that he entered Parliament 
twenty-nine years ago as member for a Transylvanian con- 
stituency. Unspurred by personal ambition, he was content 
to remain, for nearly two decades, a spectator rather than an 
active participator in the politics of the day. It was only 
when the end of the War brought dire catastrophe to his 
country and threatened worse that, almost imperceptibly, he 
began to assume a leading réle. By the time Béla Kun’'s 
régime of terror came to an end he was already looked on as 
the one man who could re-establish the equilibrium of the 
shaken country and save it, if possible, from final destruction. 
His nine years’ premiership—he assumed office in 1921—has 
amply justified the belief placed in his powers. He found 
Hungary isolated internationally and ruined economically. 
He has succeeded in putting an end to her isolation by winning 
the benevolent support of England and Italy and by lessening 
the points of friction between her and the Little Entente. And 
he has not only brought, with the aid of a League of Nations’ 
loan, order and stability into the State finances, but also 
cleared out of the way, at the recent Hague Conference, the 
vexed problems of the Optants and of Reparations. These 
successes he owes in a large measure to his sane opportunism 
and his power of taking long views—qualities which serve him 
in good stead also in dealing with the thorny problems which 
beset his political path, such as the “ King question,” and 
the question of the extension of the suffrage and of the secret 
ballot. In the former his standpoint is that the time is not 
yet ripe for its solution ; in the latter, that it is a desirable 
consummation which in the present state of the country it 
would be dangerous to precipitate. 

He wields with unostentatious skill the large coalition party 
which he has formed out of not too homogeneous elements to 
serve his purposes. It has been said of him that he waits till 
that party’s spirit is at its hottest to set his own seal upon it. 
If so, he does it with the same quiet inevitableness, the same 
absence of éclat with which he does everything else. Knowing 
what he wants with admirable precision and clarity, he has the 
supreme advantage of knowing also how to bide his time to 
get it. Visitors to the country are apt to ask, wonderingly, 
wherein lies the secret of his power? And they are apt to go 
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away as puzzled as they came—but with no manner of doubt 
that some secret there is. 


Your Buparest CORRESPONDENT. 


AGRICULTURE AND EMPLOYMENT 


[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 

Smr,—As a Conservative my desire is to support anything 
proposed by Mr. Baldwin who deserves our sympathy in his 
contest with wreckers, but as a student of economics I must 
enter a protest against the assumption contained in your 
article on agriculture and unemployment. You assume 
that to increase the cultivation of wheat will increase 
employment. The reverse is the fact. And you also assume 
that giving the Government power to eject a bad farmer 
would promote good husbandry. Our War experience con- 
tradicts this last assumption. Nothing could have been 
more wasteful and mischievous than the Government control 
of agriculture during the War. I will not intrude on your 
space or your patience by giving examples. They are well 
known to every farmer. But the petitio principi relative to 
wheat growing needs some refutation. 

The facts are these. In 1761 the price of corn was 26s. 9d. 
per Imperial quarter and at that time English agriculture 
was mainly in the hands of yeoman farmers, men who either 
owned or rented small farms of about fifty or sixty acres. 
These men produced vegetables, fruit, poultry, eggs, milk, 
butter, cheese, pigs, and potatoes, but they did not grow 
cereals for the market, they cultivated enough oats for the 
horse and the oat straw helped to feed the cows. 

But population increased and the latter part of the 
eighteenth century was a period of war, with the result that 
the price of corn rose steadily until in 1801 it was 119s. 6d. 
per Imperial quarter. Wheat had to be grown and the small 
man cannot grow wheat economically, that can only be done 
on a large area with the best labour-saving machinery. So 
the small men had to disappear and the “ engrossing” of 
farms took place, with the consequence that there was a vast 
mass of unemployed agricultural labour, or labour working 
on starvation wages. 

In 1796 Sir Frederic Eden collected statements of the 
wages paid in fifty-three different localities. In ‘ants the 
average wages for a family were 9s. 3d. a week. In Norfolk 
three families averaged 11s. 3d. a week per family and so on. 
Arthur Young’s figures are much the same. It must be 
remembered that these are family earnings. That is, they 
include father, mother, and children; and unemployment 
was rife, the consequence of engrossing, that is to say the 
encouragement of the large corn farmer at the expense of the 
small man who cannot grow corn but can and does grow food 
which is equally or more valuable and being quickly perishable 
cannot be imported in such good condition from abroad. 

It follows, therefore, that to encourage wheat growing 
will not increase employment or raise wages and the moment 
is peculiarly inopportune for a measure which is intended to 
benefit the wheat farmers of the eastern counties, but will 
not do so. The world is now suffering from a glut of both 
sugar and wheat. In both these cases production has exceeded 
consumption. We are subsidising the production of an 
excess of sugar! and it is proposed to subsidize a further 
excess of wheat production!!! This excess of production 
brings Gregory King’s law into operation. That law says 
that as the scarcity of an essential product increases in 
arithmetrical progression so the price increases in geometrical 
progression and vice versa, that is to say, as the excess of 
production of any article causes a glut in the market so the 
price falls in a higher ratio than the excess. If there are a 
thousand quarters of wheat offering in a market that can 
only take five hundred the price will fall more than fifty per 
cent., for there are always a number of men who must sell 
at any price. 

May I ask that before it is too late our leaders will examine 
the teaching of experience which is of more value than the short- 
sighted demands of a section of the agricultural intcrest ?—I 
am, Sir, &c., GRAHAM BOWER. 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


[We ourselves, with most Free Traders, are doubtful of the 
benefits to be obtained from subsidizing wheat growing. 
The point of our article was that, in order to find a basis for 
an all-Party policy, it will be necessary for each Party or 


group of opinion to make concessions—Free Traders, no less 
than others. We suggested, therefore, that agreement to a 
subsidy for wheat, a policy upon which a non-Party conference 
of people in the industry has already agreed, would be a 
suitable concession on the part of Free Traders.—Eb. Spectator.] 


WOMEN AND WAR 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Srr,—As an ex-Service man aware of your many American 
readers, I should be lacking in duty to my comrades of the 
Great War if I allowed the letter of Mrs. Ettie A. Rout to pass 
without protest. 

Assuming as correct the statement that the British Army 
maintained 50,000 soldiers continuously out of action from 
venereal disease, one is told that this gives a total of 500,000 
per annum, or 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. of the troops engaged. 
The inference is that over a longer period, say from 1917 to 
1919, inclusive, one and a half million contracted venereal 
disease, in other words, nearly every other man! Such a 
suggestion is a gross slander, not only on the many who 
fought bravely and cleanly for their country, and who have 
survived, but also on those—the very cream of our race—who 
unhappily are not able to defend their honour. 

By way of relief from the “ statistics ’” of your correspondent 
I cannot, perhaps, do better than quote my own actual experi- 
ence. Mobilized in August, 1914, I served until late 1915 with 
an Infantry regiment, and for the most part in France—in 
that whole year I can affirm quite emphatically there occurred 
no single casualty from venereal disease. There followed 
three and a half years, three years in France and six months 
in England, during which I remained with a certain other unit, 
and through this unit there passed approximately two to three 
thousand officers and other ranks. Of these, one officer, a 
man of poor mental development, and six other ranks were 
evacuated to hospital with venereal disease. I may add 
that these two units were recruited from an area covering most 
of the British Isles, and from almost every conceivable occupa- 
tion. That in an army such as came into being during the 
Great War there will be some black sheep cannot be denied— 
some men, even in times of Peace, are inherently vicious ; others, 
threatened with extinction at the very threshold of manhood, 
will not be denied the full gamut of life’s experiences. 

I do, however, emphatically deny that our troops were 
permeated with loathsome disease, and largely under the 
influence of drink, and authors and playwrights who rake 
among the mud for the sake of sensation and financial gain 
need to be reminded of the self sacrifice, the heroism, and the 
wonderful comradeship of their fellow-countrymen in arms. 
But doubtless the mediocre and unskilled pen cannot portray 
these qualities.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RusseLt Laruam (Captain). 

The Croft, Hadley Woods, Hertfordshire. 


[We publish this letter in order to afford us an opportunity 
of shortly stating our position. We appreciate and honour 
the many inestimable qualities displayed by all ranks in 
France. We regret as much as our correspondent can the 
gross exaggeration of recent literature, but no good cause is 
served by the suppression of unpleasant facts.—Ep. Spectator.] 


REUNION AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. G. F. Pollard’s disagreement with me is a purely 
speculative one. It does not exist in fact. As Locke sayg 
in the beginning of his Essay on the Understanding, he once 
met six physicians disputing with each other on a matter on 
which, when he proposed to define the terms in dispute, they 
were all found to be in agreement and so the dispute ended ! 
Mr. Pollard accepts with me the formularies of the Church 
of England, which recognize as their sole basis (1) the Bible 
as interpreted by (2) the Fathers of the First Four General 
Councils ending 451 A.D. and (3) self-evident Reason, which 
is not by any means Private Judgment (expressly con- 
demned in Art. XXXIV), but what “‘ may be proved” 
legitimately from Holy Scripture (Art. VI). Now by what 
construction can such a standpoint be squared with Non- 
conformity, which rejects any appeal to Councils or Creeds 
of Christendom and even episcopacy, which (as Lightfoot 
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and Swete have proved from the Fathers’ testimony in 
support of the New Testament) goes back to St. John’s if not 
to St. James’s days ? I do not know how Mr. Sydney Carter 
gets out of this. 

Again, by what shift is the Holy Orthodox Church, still 
less the Roman Church, to be brought into Reunion with the 
Church of England? The Real Presence in any sense is 
denied by the last rubric to the Holy Communion service as 
being “not here” but in heaven. Hence it labels as 
“ idolatry ”» what the Roman and Eastern Churches hold. A 
fine beginning for Reunion! It then proceeds in the Article 
XXVIII to attack the special and essential dogma of Rome, 
Transubstantiation, as “‘ overthrowing the nature of a sacra- 
ment,’ and in Art. XXXI to attack the whole system of 
Masses (specifically detailed in the slightly later Council of 
Trent’s definition as. their reply to this very Article and 
using.the same language) as ‘‘ blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits.””, Newman afterwards admitted that this was so. 
Indeed, the ‘words ‘‘ masses” and ‘ blasphemous” are 
repeated in the two documents as replies to each other. 
(Council of Trent, sess. XXII, can. iv. and viii.) Lastly, as if 
to leave no stone unturned, comes the following Article :— 

“As the Church of Jerusalom, Alexandria and Antioch have 
erred, so also the Church of Rome hath erred, not only in their 
living and manner of ceremonies but also in matter of faith.” (Art. rx.) 
After this what is. left? No angel can square this circle, 
especially if angels are aware of all the historic facts and 
circumstances so admirably set out in Pollard’s Cranmer, 
in which it will be seen that Cranmer’s Church (which, as 
the Bishop of Gloucester allows, is in no way different from 
that of to-day in matters of doctrine) was the conscious 
antithesis of the Roman Church. In reply to Bishop Gardiner, 
Cranmer broke up the Canon of the Mass, removed that word 
and the word “altar” from the whole of the service and 
asked Melanchthon and Bucer and Calvin and 4 Lasco to help 
him in drawing up the new Service Books. Hence the word 
** Protestant ” finds its way into the King’s Coronation oath 
as a pledge of his inheritance of the throne of the house of 
Hanover. The word Protestant means a return to the religion 
of the primitive Church of the First Four General Councils 
and, therefore, a protest (by that accident) of what the Roman 
Church has since added to “‘ the faith once for all delivered 
to the saints.” Luther used to say that he abhorred the 
Nonconformists as much as Rome, and that he thought them 
the same thing from a different angle. This was the view of 
Hooker and Charles Simeon. It was certainly the view of 
our original Reformers and of the Church of England formu- 
laries. The only terms of a real Reunion would be for Non- 
conformity and Rome to return to the faith of the primitive 
Church.—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. T. CLarke. 

The Rectory, Devizes. 


PSITTACOSIS AND THE STARLING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—Many readers will be grateful to Sir Esme Howard for 
his article on caged birds in your issue of June 7th. 

His comparison to the traffic in caged wild birds with the 
horrors of the slave trade is a just one. The cruelty involved 
in the caging of our wild birds, even although during their 
imprisonment they are well fed and well tended, can be 
realized by all who know the difference between the term 
** psychology ’”? and the word “ physiology.” 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle in the way of a forward 
movement to end this legalized inhumanity is curiously the 
attitude of bird protection societies, and in particular the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. I happened 
recently to be reading the Minutes of Evidence of the Depart. 
mental Committee appointed to consider the question of the 
protection of birds, in 1914, and I read there the following 
statement made by Sir Montague Sharpe (then Mr. Montague 
Sharpe), who at that time was, ‘ahd still is, the Chairman 
of the Council of the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds. Question 309 :— 

“Then if you proceed on the principle of protecting all birds 
except those that do not require protection, what led you to avoid 
what might seem the simplest thing, namely, to protect all birds, 
except those not requiring protection all the year round ?” 
Answer (by Mr. Montague Sharpe) :— 

* Because I think you must allow people to get hold of birds somehow 
or other. There is the period of five months open time and people 


like to keep birds. Take the case of a bullfinch. Some like to 
have a bullfinch in a cage, but I think birds are quite safe if they 
are protected during the breeding season and for seven months 
in the year. I should hardly care to recommend the whole year, 
for I think there would be a great deal of opposition to that. I 
do not want to take only a humanitarian view of it, so I must 
be careful or try to be.” 


If this is the attitude of the Chairman of the Council of the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds (who may be pre- 
sumed to be responsible for the policy of the Roya! Society 
for the Protection of Birds), is it to be wondered at that 
this urgent humanitarian movement is languishing while 
all other humanitarian movements in the country are pro- 
gressing? Thus it would seem you need expect little progress in 
the achievement.of Sir Esme Howard’s ideal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

13 Park Terrace, Glasgow, W. Wm. JAMIESON. 


POINT FROM LETTER 
THE Boys’ BriGapDE. 

The President of the Board of Education, presiding at the 
annual demonstration of the Boys’ Brigade at the Royal 
Albert Hall, and referring to the importance of organizations 
which teach boys how to use their leisure, said: ‘* The Boys’ 
Brigade opens out a big opportunity for the best kind of 
holiday in the open air and in camp.’ Members of the 
Brigade, as part of their training, learn to pay their way, 
but times are none too good, unemployment is rife and the 
boy whose weekly wage is badly needed at home finds great 
difficulty in raising the full cost of camp, which is about 
30s. per boy. In order to augment the savings of such boys 
and to ensure that the largest possible number of London 
boys may share in the delights and benefits of camp, a fund 
has been opened, and those of your readers who are interested 
in fitting the rising generation for the duties of citizenship 
of the Empire are asked to send contributions to the Honorary 
London Treasurer or the London Secretary, Fhe Boys’ 
Brigade, Abbey House, Westminster, S.W.1. Cheques 
should be crossed ‘ National Provincial Bank, Ltd.”’— 
BRENTFORD, Hon. London President. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Specrator,” JUNE 197TH, 1830. 
THe BrittsH Scuoon or Art. 

Sir,—I am an old man, fourscore and one come next May. I 
remember the foundation of the Royal Academy, sixty-two years 
ago. I remember the anticipations of noble and simple, when that 
event took place. I remember, the King and all thought and all 
said that we should do great things; but I said then what I say 
now, we shall never do great things if you leave the Royal Academy 
to struggle on by itself ; I said, you will see, that we shall be hardly 
much further in fifty years than we are now. And [I was asked why ; 
and I replied, This is the reason—now you Will educate a great many 
clever young men, and you will give them gold medals, and you will 
send them to Italy, and you will tell them fine things about the grand 
style in your lectures, and when they come back, I said, if they have 
no fortune, what must they do ?—Why, they replied, —_do—oh,—yes— 
very true,—why, they must paint portraits ! To be sure, said I, they 
must; but they can do that just as well without all this fuss, as 
they have been doing these three hundred years. So you found an 
academy, said I, and you read them lectures on anatomy, and you 
teach them to draw the Apollo, and you send them to Italy; and 
all this to make them paint portraits in the end ! 


Sir Henry Segtave 
"Ertal? tdwp tepowv kal viv 65e Cacaoy diatod 
Oaacor ért P0ovéwy Extato rovd' ’Aiéns. 
ALLEN WILDING. 


Forgetfulness 


So I shall go, and in some other air 
Dig in a phantom earth with phantom spade ; 
And all the memories of the world will fade 
From less to less: I shall grow unaware 
Of things that were most precious and most fair, 
Till all the lovely ghosts of earth are laid : 
I shall forget even the things you said— 
I shall forget your eyes, your voice, your hair, 


And in that twilight region where a year 
May be a million ages, or a day, 
Someone will come and whisper in my ear 
A name I do not know, but, strangely stirred, 
I shall arise, and muse awhile, and say, 
‘** Helen ?—Helen ?—I do not know the word.” 
Rosert BELL. 
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Some Books 


“A GLADSTONE come to judgment!” is the exclamation 
provoked by Mr. W. Harbutt Dawson in The Future of 
Empire—the World Price of Peace (Williams and Norgate, 
12s. 6d.). The author is well-known for his steadfast advocacy 
of German culture and German qualities. Here he traverses 
the whole post-War scene in a high-minded and essentially 
liberal spirit. What he says has all been said before, and for 
some time now the Spectator has shown that it endorses his 
non-party progressive views on the major issues of our time. 
His beok should be read particularly for the chapters on over- 
population and the struggle for raw materials, on ‘‘ How the 
Dominions can help ” to establish through the League and the 
Mandates system an International Trust which would save 
our Imperialism for ever from poisonous growths. Mr. Dawson, 
incidentally, pleads for a restitution to Germany of some 
colonial territory, pointing out that—whatever ithe motive— 
the German Government, as a fact, “is most resolutely 
advocating the rights of these [backward] populations before 
the League.” The question (of a friendly German): ‘“* And 
do you really think that the world will be content for all time 
to see so large a part of the world monopolized by your 
nation ?” is one of which we need not be afraid so long as 
our Imperial policy follows the lines set out recently in the 
Spectator by Sir Herbert Samuel. 
* * * * 

Mr. W. F. R. Reynolds’ Fly and Minnow (Country Life, 
10s. 6d.), which bears as its sub-title ‘‘ Common Problems of 
Trout and Salmon Fishing,” is a jolly book, and, if the art of 
angling can be acquired from the printed word, it is a useful 
book. Be that as it may, it is jolly to go along with Mr. 
Reynolds and hear him tell with what artifice of eye and hand, 
or fly and tackle he extracts the elusive trout from rough 
streams, for with the decorous stateliness of avowed dry-fly 
water he has little concern. Of killing salmon on the Gave 
dOloron and of trouting in the Cevennes, in Normandy, in 
the artificially stocked waters of South Africa and elsewhere, 
he chats genially and always wisely, though again we hazard 
the doubt whether the tiro will benefit much from his rather 
elaborate remarks, for instance, on the upstream spinning of a 
Devon. But the already practised hand may suck thereout 
additional advantage. And how refreshingly honest is 
Mr. Reynolds with his ‘“‘ We go out fishing to catch fish’?! Of 
course we do. We don’t go to watch birds, or write sonnets to 
a water-rat, or cast a fly cleverly for the mere sake of casting. 
But, if we are to catch fish, “‘ on reaching the river, and during 
the course of our fishing, we must think,” and it is the great 
merit of this book that it helps the angler to think on right 
lines—with the ultimate result ‘of tight lines. The author’s 
own illustrations, particularly that facing p. 46, are full of life 
and colour, and the index is excellent. 

* * * * 

Tradition and Hugh Walpole, by Clemence Dane (Heine- 
mann. 6s.) is perhaps exaggerated-in the importance it 
places upon that writer, grateful as we are to him for many 
excellent stories. To Miss Dane, it seems that he alone 
among novelists of to-day has succeeded in crossing the gulf 
between that post-War generation whose tendency is to 
disintegrate the novel form, and that generation of traditional 
novelists who have already, in their lifetime, achieved the 
position and the inaccessibility of classics. To him alone 
has it been given to take from the whole generation of English 
novelists, yet not to be bound by them—to be neither a 
traditional novelist, nor a disintegrator, but a “ traditive.” 
In addition to her long critical study of him, Miss Dane tests 
his claim to greatness by his possession of three qualities all 
of which, in varying degrees, are demanded by the ultimate 
arbiter of greatness, the gentle reader, and consequently form 
part of the tradition of the novel. They are fantasy, 
morality and realism, and it is by his experiments in com- 
bining the three elements in new and original ways that we 
are to judge Mr. Walpole. It seems, as we have said, a little 
exaggerated ; and, moreover, we are not quite sure of Miss 
Dane’s premise. -Is Mr. Walpole a favourite of the generation 
to which the disintegrators belong ? Of course he is, but 
whether he is the favourite is more doubtful. To many of 
them he seems to be meeting demands which they are no 


of the Week 


longer making. In spite of the possible exaggeration, however, 
we have been given some very clever criticism. 
: * * * * 

The Foreign Office was well advised in making the late Sir 
James Headlam-Morley its historical adviser—a new post 
created for him and apparently discontinued at his death. 
For the memoranda which he wrote, some of which are now 
printed as Siudies in Diplomatic History (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) 
are exceptionally informing and suggestive. The three papers 
of 1922-5 on “The Problem of Security” are especially 
notable. The author regarded the maintenance of Belgian 
independence as no less important to us after 1918 than it was 
in 1914, and he felt that this should be made clear by our 
Government to all concerned, He says that Belgium in 1887 
asked our Foreign Office what we should do if Germany 
violated her neutrality, and that she received no reply. He 
declares that in 1897 the German war plan included a march 
through Belgium, and though it was well known in Europe, yet 

““never on any occasion during the ensuing seventeen years was 
a warning uttered by any responsible authority in this country, 
either to our own people or to the Continental nations, that we had 
obligations in respect to Belgium which still existed and which 
we proposed to honour. The result of this reticence was 
to produce a very real doubt in the minds of the German nation 
and the German Staff as to our intentions. It seemed to them 
quite conceivable that we might, under some pretext or another, 
acquiesce in a German invasion of Belgium. This was, I venture 
to suggest, an essential factor in the causes which led up to the 
eventual outbreak of the War. If we are equally remiss in the future, 
similar consequences will almost inevitably follow.” 

* * * * 

The anonymous. author of Miss Tiverton Goes Out has 
produced in Memorial io George (Jarrolds, 7s. 6d.) a Squirrel 
Saga that will rouse mixed feelings in the minds of sensitive 
readers. It is pleasant to read of George, his children and 
spouses, and of the happy life he enjoyed in a large cage that 
was filled with nearly life-sized trees and was as good a place 
for adventures as anywhere except the woods. But the 
picture that the author draws of other squirrels who are 
imported wholesale from abroad to stock the London markets 
is really heart-rending. They are crowded together in cages— 
“clinging, huddled, palpitating but otherwise motionless, to 
the wire wall of the prison.” Each one is “a tremulous 
embodiment of fear and resentment.” As we read of this 
traffic in squirrels we feel thankful that the owner of George 
has ‘rescued him and so many of his kind from the horrors of 
the London cages. The book takes the form partly of a diary 
kept by George himself and partly as a treatise on squirrel 
keeping. The latter will be invaluable to those who feel 
inspired to imitate the author’s rescue work, for in it she 
explains that squirrel-instinct is not a thing to be relied on, 
and that no “ fledglings ” should be given nuts till these are 
in season. She tells of the habits of squirrels, their engaging 
tricks, their maladies and their life-history. 

* * * # 

The hilarious bank staff, cheering ‘‘ the man who paid his 
overdraft,’ is indeed one of Mr. Bateman’s most successful 
drawings, appearing in the Summer Number of Punch (1s.). 
There is a languorous humour about the complaint to the 
footman of the young lady, reclining in a bee-loud garden ; 
** Can’t anything be done about these bees ? Too deafening !” 
and Fougasse’s two coloured illustrations of **‘ A Quiet Little 
Inn ”’ will appeal to a large public. But the best contribution 
to this year’s Summer Number is undoubtedly Mr. A. P. 
Herbert’s sketch called ‘‘ Cricket in Russia; or, The Volga 
Batman.” 

* * * * 
** General Knowledge Competition” and ‘‘ More Books of the 
Week” will be found on pages 1020 and 1023.) 


The Competition 


WHENEVER the question of betting is made prominent— 
very often in relation to the Budget—someone is almost 
sure to bring up the suggestion of a National Lottery, such 
as is common in Spain and_ several Latin-American 
countries. The Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the 
best statement in three hundred words of the case for and 
against a National Lottery. The Competition will close on 
Friday, June 27th, 
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Our Latest 


Some of the English. By Oliver Madox Hueffer. (Benn. 10s. 6d.) 


WHEN you read a book like Herr Dibelius’s England and learn 
that to a German the English are this, that or the other, you 
feel inclined very likely (I know I do) to object a little im- 
patiently that there are really.no English. What you mean 
is that no nation consists of people so much alike that they 
can be generalized, spoken of as if their social customs, their 
mental and spiritual reactions, their attitude towards problems 
of existence were pretty much the same all through. 

We are often told that the English are a religious and a 
politically-minded people, yet Mr. Hueffer avers that during a 
residence of eighteen months in a southern district of London 
he did not meet ‘a dozen persons under middle age who 
were in the habit of regularly attending any sort of divine 
worship,” nor more than half-a-dozen at the outside ‘‘ who 
showed any interest in the forwarding, either of Christianity 
in general, or some sect in particular.’ Nor were they any 
more interested in politics. 

The very impulse which caused Mr. Hueffer to write this 
book is evidence that his way of living (the way of the educated, 
comfortable and cultured minority) is vastly different from that 
of the mass of English people. He went to live among the 
mass, and they were so strange to him that he makes an elabor- 
ate study of them. One thing, however, impresses the reader. 
Vastly as their speech, their habits, their furniture, their 
clothes, their amusements, differed from his, there was common 
ground on which they could meet and feel akin. Whenever 
they got down below the surface variations and touched the 
unchanging bases of character, the roots of life, they were 
moved by the same feelings, they spoke the same language, 
their hearts warmed with the same kindliness; they were 
comrades, fellow-pilgrims, fellow English-folks. 

However little we may be like one another on the outside, 
we are all much the same underneath, if the right appeal is 
made to us. Mr. Hueffer’s discovery of this in ‘‘Romwell” 
makes his book valuable as well as entertaining. He got to 
the ‘‘ insides ” of its inhabitants. He saw with his fresh eyes 
(after living long abroad) a good deal that will be new to most 
of his readers. He discovered, for instance, the Social Revolu- 
tion which in England happened during and just after the 
War :— 

‘** Quietly, and even kindly, the lower class pushed aside its 
middle-class rulers, just as they in an earlier day thrust aside the 
aristocracy ; peacefully and gently it possessed itself, not only of 
a higher standard of living, as expressed in gramophones or motor- 
bicycles, but for good or ill, of actual place and power. Without 
the shedding of a drop of blood, without injustice or oppression, 


Revolution 


without one word more bitter than is flung, even in the most stagnan® 
days, by one political party against another, the great change was 
perfected until, within a decade after that change began to be visible, 
England had become a new nation ruled by a New Order and far 
upon the road to newer changes still unseen.” 

So the peopie of Romwell and the way they live are unlike 
what they were even twenty years ago. There has been “ an 
amazing improvement in manners.” There have been changes 
in dress. Homes are unhappily still too few. ‘I doubt if 
there was one house in twenty but was divided up between 
several families.’ Picture-palaces and palatial tea-shops 
have raised the standard of behaviour. Holidays are taken 
at seaside places, sometimes even abroad—* a trip to Bou- 
logne, a week-end in Paris, or even ‘ a week in lovely Lucerne 
for Five Guineas.’”? Gradually the mass of people are 
absorbing the ideas and ideals that filter down from the few. 

It is a slow process, sometimes dishearteningly slow. Take 
the problem of litter. Romwell folks, when they went into 
the country, ‘enjoyed throwing their broken bottles over the 
hedge, remembering that in London such joys were forbidden ; 
they took all the more delight in scattering orange peel over 
a cowslip meadow because to do as much in Romwell Park 
would mean a police-court summons.” As for delight in the 
beauty, the fragrance, the quiet of fields and woods, most of 
them were unaware of it, as they were of the emotional stir in 
pictures or poetry. Nor does the old English quality, indepen- 
dence, seem to have survived the Revolution. The free 
bread and free circuses of Rome have been far outstripped, 
muses Mr. Hueffer. 

“A State-aided maternity service ushers the young into the 
world, and a State grant helps their mothers to suckle them. The 
State educates them, doctors them, and, if they so desire, feeds them 
while they are being educated. In-some cases it also buys them 
boots in which to go to school.” 

When boys leave school “ the State will train them for 
jobs and maintain them while they are being trained. It 
insures them against sickness or unemployment, and under 
certain circumstances supplies them with coal and_ other 
If they die prematurely the State pensions their 
widows,” and soon. Which is not, ** so far as my own obser- 
vation was dependable,’ Mr. Hueffer says, ‘‘ conducive to 
industry in the individual.” 

Nor to adventure, unless the love for it can somehow be kept 
alive. Too often in the past adventure meant for Romwellites 
the risk of starving. Can it be preserved without that risk ? 
Here is a matter about which our school authorities might 
think. H. 


necessaries. 


Sit Alfred Hopkinson’s Reminiscences 


Penultima. By Sir Alfred Hopkinson. (Martin Hopkinson. 18s.). 
Tue title which Sir Alfred Hopkinson has chosen for these 
reminiscences might be taken to suggest that there are more 
to come. Let us hope that there are ; let us hope that there 
will be Ulteriora (several volumes) before he reaches Ultima. 
It is difficult exactly to fix the value and explain the charm 
of this volume, but both value and charm it has. It is very 
simple ; modern people may think it so simple as to be in 
the cant sense ingenuous. But that criticism will not do. 
There is a kind of writing of which simplicity is the 
distinction, and Sir Alfred’s writing is of that kind. 

He comes of a family which has played a great part in 
engineering and has made its mark in the records of 
mountaineering. He was a brilliant student of Law at 
Oxford and later an admirable Professor of Law at Owens 
College, Manchester. Later he became Principal of Owens 
College, and later still Vice-Chancellor of the new University 
in Manchester. His services to education have been great ; 
and besides that he has been an industrious member of 
Parliament and Treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn. Such a brief 
list of his positions of authority and trust—it might easily 
have been made longer—is a sufficient indication of an 
exceptional personality. His object here is to sketch the 
extraordinary changes, political, religious and_ scientific, 
which have occurred in the past eighty years, and in most 
cases to say what he thinks of them. The intelligent reader, 
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who probably feels that reminiscences to be useful require 
a definite ‘ point of view” in the author, may be braced 
from the outset by the knowledge that Sir Alfred is an 
unrepentant Victorian. This fact is good, if only because 
many people who have misunderstood Victorianism will 
think better of it when Sir Alfred has done with them. 
Nothing could be more humane or more sympathetic than 
his contact with the rising generation (which he credits 
with gentler feelings than those of their predecessors), but, 
when he thinks that it has mistaken something very old 
for something very new and something silly for something 
clever, he does not hesitate to say so. He boldly confesses 
to a “certain admiration” which is “ sincere,” though 
‘* chastened,” for the Albert Memorial—a confession which 
should cause the young either to fling his book aside or (as 
we hope) to grow more determined to discover what his 
reasons are. 

Sir Alfred’s parents were Nonconformists. Although he 
was brought up in what must have been characteristically 
Liberal surroundings, he always had a deep sense of what 
a restrained and responsible Imperialism might do for 
civilisation, and when Mr. Gladstone went in for Home 
Rule Sir Alfred knew that his own future was inseparable 
from that of the Unionist Party. Perhaps the glamour 
which John Bright had spread over his political youth made 
a decision easier on that particular matter. In any case, 
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he was never the slave of a political ery. It is pleasantly 


significant to find one whose co-religionists had suffered” 
under the tests which used to prevent a Nonconformist 


from taking a degree at Oxford or Cambridge remarking 
that it is ‘most unfortunate that a knowledge of the Thirty- 
nine Articles is no longer required at those Universities.” 
In his opinion the necessity. of grasping the official statement 
of the doctrines of the Church which is by law established 
was'a “useful part of education.” - 

Sir Alfred repeatedly returns in these reminiscences to 
religion. He -sees no hope for the preservation of a true 
moral order except in Christianity,. yet he does not shrink 
from a modern statement of old formulas. He has departed 
from ..the strict Evangelicalism which he was taught, but 
he has not lost its spirit. . Sir Edmund Gosse, in his remark- 
able book, Father and Son, wrote as though a terrible arrogance 
and. callousness were. necessarily inherent in a faith which 
sent to everlasting damnation .all who had not been through 
the particular experience called ‘“ conversion.” But Sir 
Alfred conveys the strong impression that however good a 
case may be made out in the abstract for Sir Edmund Gosse’s 
criticism, the relation of Evangelicals to the rest of the world 
Was, as a matter of fact, never inhuman. After all, most 
of the old-fashioned Evangelicals had a good deal of that 
feeling which enabled one of them when posed with the 
question ‘Do you seriously believe that all the people in 
the world except yourselves are damned”? to answer, “I 
don’t believe that you are!” 

Sir Alfred tells several stories of eminent men whom he 
knew or with whom he worked—Freeman, Bright, the Duke 
of Devonshire and Lord Balfour, for instance. He confirms 
all the anecdotes which have gradually accumulated to prove 
the slowness but the genuineness of that essentially English 
statesman, the Duke of Devonshire, who was the real leader 
of the Liberal. Unionists. Nobody took longer to make -up 
his mind ; nobody treated of great issues with more off-hand 
phrases; but no one was firmer in his action when once 
his. decision was made. For this reason no single opinion 
counted for more among his contemporaries than that of the 
Duke of Devonshire. Sir Alfred much admired Lord Balfour's 
courage when he was Chief Secretary for Ireland. The 
particular reasons for his admiration are summed up com- 
pendiously in his story about an old woman in Connaught 
who was asked how she and her like had managed to get 
through a specially bad winter. “It was a sore time,” 
she answered, “but we managed to pull through, glory 
be to God and bloody Balfour!” Years after the famous 
Secretaryship, Sir Alfred told Lord Balfour that he had 
been tramping through the wilds of Connemara and had 
seen something of the people Lord Balfour had known so 
well, ‘‘ Yes,’? said Lord Balfour, ‘I do love those people, 
and they are the greatest liars that ever walked.” 


Afrikaner and African 


Caliban in Africa. By Leonard Barnes. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. LeonarD Barnes is not the first observer of the South 
African scene who has been struck by a “ powerful sense of 
overhanging doom.” But he is the first who has attempted to 
explain and elucidate that grim atmosphere. His book has 
the qualities and defects of the young journalist, but to the 
present reviewer, at least, the mere fact that the Assistant 
Editor of the Johannesburg Star should publish such a frank 
and broad-minded survey is one of the most hopeful signs of 
the times. 

The sub-title, An Impression of Colour-Madness, gives the 
clue to the predominant theme. Mr. Barnes’ considered 
opinion is that the fear of black domination, which, inci- 
dentally, is chimerical and entirely unsubstantiated by birth- 
rate statistics, “‘ is retarding and misdirecting every form of 
moral and material growth ” in the South African community. 
To the “ patriotism ’’ of the older inhabitants, loyalty to a 
South Africa with sharp exclusive boundaries, he opposes the 
“dream ”’ of the newer elements, a South Africa eager to 
learn and absorb from, eager to mix with the rest of the human 
family. What he has to say about the outlook in other parts 
of Africa, where ‘“ Afrikanerism is wooing with insidious 
energy all white settlers . ..” gives some measure’ of the 
tremendous responsibility incumbent. upon the Joint Com- 


Ma ay 


mittee, which will, presumably, be set up in the near future 
to elaborate the Government’s policy in East Africa. 

“The delusion persists in many places that South Africa 
is in some sense British.” That is the challenging introduction 
to an analysis of the Afrikaner attitude of mind. With 
very few exceptions, he says, the local British are solidly in 
agreement with the Dutch on the important social and 
economic questions of the day, on tariffs and wages and natives 
and land—especially is the identity of spirit betrayed in the 
scale of values in which human life is appraised. In spite of 
the artificial political divisions—a racial dog-fight carefully 
preseryed by the party managers and the Press—there is no 
doubt that the British and Dutch settlers have given up 
quarrelling about the things that matter. Recent South 
African policy bears out this contention, and it is painfully 
evident that no political leader (witness for instance the line 
taken by General Smuts on native questions, ‘‘ this third- 
class performance by a first-class mind ”’) ‘‘ has ever seriously 
tried to form a rational plan for the future of South Africa as 
one national whole comprising all racial groups.”” The way 
in which the best South Africans, such as the Rhodes Scholars, 
where they can, give public affairs a wide berth, drives this 
point ho. 

The Afrikaner is ‘‘ baas.”” And what that means is shown 
here by an able psychological study of those whose ‘“ totem is 
a hedgehog showing nothing but quills to the outer world.” 
According to Mr. Barnes, the Dutchman (in South Africa) in 
essentials still belongs to the first- half of the seventeenth 
century ; the French Revolution, the Industrial Revolution, 
and the conquests of the scientific spirit have all passed him by. 
All the palaver about Afrikaans, when indeed the British have 
long ago conceded everything needed for the security and 
entrenchment of that culture, simply betrays 

“an embryonic group-mind struggling towards self-realization, 
and they hate to have strangers standing about, watching, and 
commenting, from a standpoint of maddeningly aloof criticism, 
upon their antics.” 

The Dutchman, admirable as an old-fashioned family man, 
is described as ‘‘ a public menace as a trustee for any subject 
peoples.” There is a great deal of this hard-hitting which will 
not be to everybody’s taste, and the author’s reference to an 
extract from the Hilton Young Report shows clearly that the 
most high-minded Englishmen very often make a mistake 
similar in kind in assuming without warrant that the typical 
features of Western civilization are good not only for Euro- 
peans (of which we cannot, after all, be so sure) but for 
Africans also, which those who know the Bantu—and many 
who know India—would stoutly deny. We have no space to 
discuss in detail the demoralizing effect on the whites of the 
position in South Africa, the inhibition caused by “ the lie in 
the soul ” from the general Jack of intellectual integrity, where 
colour is concerned. Readers may be assured that Mr. Barnes 
gives chapter and verse for his conclusions on the problems. 
We like especially his reminder that when the South African 
Dominion was granted autonomy, this still left certain obliga- 
tions on the Crown to ensure the trusteeship of the backward 
peoples ; for autonomy means self-government, and to refuse 
to treat the native as an integral part of that self, as the 
Afrikaners do, is to commit a serious breach of contract. 

Representations from the Crown, nevertheless, are not 
likely to have much beneficial effect. Mr. Barnes seems to 
think that the situation may have to get very much worse 
before it can get better. The solution lies, however, un- 
doubtedly in the introduction of the Scientific Spirit, about 
which General Smuts was so eloquent over here last year—i.e., 
through the work of impartial experts, not dependent on local 
public opinion—plus the. increasing force of world opinion, 
mobilized through the League. ‘*The doctrine of white 
trusteeship for the natives permanently holds the field . . . 
and the conscience of the civilized world as a whole has 
declared emphatically against Afrikanerism in all its forms.” 
Perhaps, as he says, one day Africa may become a place 
developed and developing in the interests of Africans, and 
where it is impossible to be an Afrikaner. 
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The Misbehaviour of Money 


(Cassell. 21s.) 


Mr. NorMAN ANGELL could have rendered the community no 
greater service than he has done by the writing of this book. 
He is a prince of expositors, with a cast of mind clear, precise, 
and detailed ; impatient of mystery and inconclusion, a type 
of mind rare in England, a type reminiscent at its best of the 
great “* encyclopaedists” of the French eighteenth century. 
Indeed, as the body of Mr. Angell’s contributions to the 
elucidation of the great questions of our day grows more com- 
prehensive we see him as a twentieth-century “ encyclopae- 
dist,” preparing us and informing us of the great changes which 
must undoubtedly face our communities in the coming years 
in the same way that Diderot, Condorcet, Montesquieu and 
the others prepared the world for the great and rapid move- 
ments of the last century. 


Mr. Angell has shown admirable judgment in choosing for one 
of his most sustained efforts at explanatory exposition the 
question of Money. Money, this strangest, most pervading, 
most essential tool of civilized humanity, has always fascinated 
restless and inquiring minds (sometimes to our ruin and 
confusion). It could not be otherwise, when we remember that 
this entity, which is the life-blood in the arteries of our modern 
communities, has been evolved, as it were, by the subccn- 
sciousness of man. No one at any time in history deliberately 
set out to evolve money. No master mind envisaged the 
extraordinary and multifarious uses to which such a device 
could be put. And yet, somehow or other, by slow, age-long, 
automatic processes, money did come into existence. The 
communities based on barter, of which Mr. Angell gives us a 
most interesting account, slowly changed into the moneyed 
civilizations of to-day, and it is only now, after centuries 
during which man has used this master device, this key to 
complex community living, that he is becoming self-conscious 
and is rationally investigating what this thing is which he has 
evolved without knowing it. And, as Mr. Angell points out, 
it is high time that he did so, for, although money is the indis- 
pensable tool of civilization, it is by no means a perfect tool. 
On the contrary, its misbehaviour, its unaccountable lapses 
and perversions have several times brought modern civilization 
to the verge of breakdown and may yet ruin it. 

In his first chapter, Mr. Angell gives us an impressive series 
of quotations from such authorities, past and present, as 
Sir Josiah Stamp, H. G. Wells, Macaulay, McKenna, Alfred 
Marshall, Carl Snyder, Governor Benjamin Strong, and Mr. 
Henry Ford, as to the critical nature of the money question. 
It is becoming increasingly obvious that either we shall master 
money, understand its true nature, and find a way of con- 
trolling it, or it will master and ruin us. When we speak of 
mastering money, we mean one thing—to stabilize its value. 
Money, Mr. Angell dins into his reader, is merely a measuring- 
stick. It is the common denominator by which we measure 
the exchange value of corn against boots, of boots against 
steam-engines, of steam-engines against Italian pictures, of 
Italian pictures against journeys in railway trains, of journeys 
in railway trains against surgical operations. But the first 
necessity of a measuring-stick is that it should always remain 
the same length, and this money most emphatically has never 
done, and does not now do. 

The central chapters of the book tell us the story of the 
evolution of the device of money by the human race. It is a 
triumph of historical method, forming an indispensable back- 
ground for the study of the subject. Half the delusions and 
wild hopes of the money cranks should be dispelled for ever 
by this history. Chapter VII is called ‘‘ Money Illusions 
Throughout the Ages ”’ and forms a brilliant exposition of the 
confusion of money and wealth and provides a most satisfac- 
tory demolition of Mercantilist heresies. 

Running through the book there is a sustained plea for 
the education of the coming generation in economics generally, 
and, above all, in this, the key question of modern economic 
science. As Mr. Angell writes :— 

“The child must learn the rules which govern a speech that 
died a thousand or two thousand years ago, and even that ‘ the 
subjunctive mood is used in a subordinate proposition when both 
contingency and futurity are expressed, or when the contrary fact 
is implied. . . . but of the money in his pocket, which will concern 


him every hour of his life, which has given rise to an elaborate 
mechanism of finance and credit: that has become the very core of 


The Story of Money. By Norman Angell. 


his complicated and vulncrable civilization, compelling for its 
control the creation of intricate laws and direction of policies for 
which he, the citizen and voter, is ultimately responsible—about this 
thing, as distinct from Latin verbs and the cut cherry tree, the dates 
and battles, he learns as a rule nothing whatsoever.” 

The explanation is, of course, simple—that nine-tenths of the 
child’s teachers have been taught about the use of the sub- 
junctive mood in a subordinate proposition, and are capable 
of transmitting this remarkable piece of knowledge to the 
child, but of economic science, let alone of monetary theory, 
the teacher is usually as innocent as the child. But from now 
on our teachers and our dons will have less excuse for such 
ignorance. The careful reading of Mr. Angell’s book, even 
without turning to the excellent selective bibliography at the 
end, will give any reasonably intelligent person a working 
knowledge of this branch of economics. 

For two important chapters Mr. Angell has turned to the 
assistance of experts. Mr. Louis Rasminsky of Toronto, 
contributes an excellent history of the varied and fruitful 
experience of America, and Mr. H. V. Hodson, a rising young 
economist, contributes a last chapter which consists of a 
compendious and invaluable summary of what all the experts 
say on the practical point of what we ought to do in order to 
make money behave properly. 


A Self-Portrait 


Arnold Bennett Journal, 1929. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 


AMONG my treasured possessions is a tiny volume called 
Things, which has in it this inscription: ‘‘ With best wishes 
from Arnold and Marguerite Bennett. Christmas, 1908.” 
For a few years before that the novelist had sent his friends 
pages torn from the diary which he kept then. Evidently this 
habit has been maintained, for here is a selection from last 
year’s entries. It is interesting to compare them with the 
extracts from those earlier journals which used to circulate as 
greetings at Christmas-time. 

At that period he was interested, as the title of the tiny 
volume attests, in things. Mostly little things, everyday 
things, things that most of us take for granted and do not 
notice. He noticed them all, and wrote entertainingly about 
them. In people, too, he was interested, the people whom he 
saw about him, in restaurants, theatres, in the street. His 
intelligence was alert, his eye missed nothing. He did not see 
deeply into things or into people, but he saw all round them. 
That was his chief excellence as a writer of stories. They 
made you feel you were getting the fruit of an acute, observant, 
humorous intellect. The Christmas extracts from his journal 
made you feel it still more than the novels. 

Happily, his work leaves that same impression to-day, 
especially the more intimate side of it. The abstract makes 
no appeal to him. He prefers realities to ideas. It is charac- 
teristic of his temperament that when he wants relief from 
** the dailiness of the domestic atmosphere ”’ he does not read 
poetry or romance. He goes to a tea-shop in the King’s Road, 
Chelsea, and enjoys the romantic atmosphere there ! 


‘* A tea-shop is a wonderful place, in a high degree romantic. The 
people who come in and go out. The girls together, feminine. The 
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| By ANNIE HAYNES 
Author of “The Crime at Tattenham Corner,” etc. 
‘ 7s. 6d. net 


“Tt has the supreme virtues of plain, 
straightforward writing and simplicity of 
plot. . . . We shall miss Annie Haynes. 
This was one of the best stories she ever 
gave us.”—Daily Herald. 
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men together, masculine. The men who would no more think of 
taking their hats off in a teashop than in a railway station. The 
different tones in which orders are given. The different demeanours 
which the same attendant will adopt towards different customers. 
The staid supervisors. The slatternly dish-washers peeping forth 
now and then. Tho cash-girl eternally in her cage, and in the 
draught from the ever-opening and ever-shutting door. One talks 
of the romantic quality of Paris cafés. They are prose compared to 
the free-verse of a London tea-shop. 

You may say you have often thought of all that yourself. 
Quite so, but it did not occur to you to write it down, and if it 
had you would not have written it with Mr. Bennett’s neat, 
** slick,” readable knack of amusing novel and newspaper 
readers by telling them what they know already. Perhaps 
you may retort that he is paid vast sums for “ stuff like 
that ” because he is a celebrity. But how did he become a 
celebrity ? By writing like that. 

He enjoys being a celebrity. He does not attempt to 
disguise his enjoyment. At a picture exhibition :— 

** A photographer came up to moe and asked permission to photo- 
graph me in the act of gazing at the masterpieces. I forbade. Ho 
then went up to a well-known collecting peer and made the same 
request and was again rebuffed.” 


At a private film show :— 


“IT was the subject of loud remarks from the populace outside. 
The big theatre was crowded, except in the best seats round about 
me, which had been reserved for guest whose names have a pub- 
licity value.” 

A hint of irony there ; in this a touch of ingenuousness :— 

** Constantly I am referred to in the press as a regular first-nighter. 
In any caricature-cartoon of first-nighters I always figure. How 
do press-legends arise ? I do not attend one first-night in six— 
perhaps in ten.” 

Really, you know! These newspaper fellows! How 
strange for the celebrity to remember that he was once a 
newspaper fellow himself! Perhaps it is because he was once 
poor that he so often mentions money. Hotel rooms at 26-28 
guineas a week, Rhine wine costing three pounds a bottle, 
vodka at £20 a flask, Mr. McCormack making nearly £400,000 
a year by his voice—these are a few instances of the interest 
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The fourth book is nota book; it isa sham. 
But it is not a mere sham. It is bound like 
a book because, although folks are not 
ashamed to put by a few coins now and 
then for their children, or themselves, they 
don’t care to Jet a tin money-box be seen 
lying about. So this box can go comfort- 
ably amongst other books on the shelf; 
and it will easily slip into a pocket when- 
ever you want it emptied at the Bank. The 
Westminster Bank does not reserve these 
as a privilege for its regular customers 
only; it issues them without formalities at 
any of its branch counters 
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that prices have for him. 
one March day :— 

“ He told me that the most expensive cloth for male attire wag 
real llama.’ It cost about fifty shillings a yard. He could not 
supply a suit of it for less than eighteen guineas.” 

The diarist does not add that he ordered one. But I like to 
think he did. H, 


He got a real thrill at his tailor’s 


The Body and the Mind 


Cogitans Cogitata. By H. Wildon Carr. (The Favil Press, 
6s.) 


Proressor Carr is one of the leading exponents of modern 
Idealist thought. Originally known as the interpreter of 
Bergson, he subsequently became identified with the Neo- 
Idealist philosophy of the Italian school; he has written on 
the philosophy of Croce and translated an important work 
by Gentile. In saying that Professor Carr has become 
identified with the Neo-Idealist philosophy, I do not wish 
to imply that he is concerned merely to expound to English 
readers the views of the Italian schools, views which he 
adopts but does not presume to modify. On the contrary, 
Professor Carr has himself made a notable and original con- 
tribution to modern Idealism. 

Moreover, while his general line of approach to the problems 
of philosophy is that of the Italian philosophers, his closest 
affinity is with the thought of Leibniz. Leibniz considered 
that the universe was composed of a number of independent 
self-contained spiritual units, which he called monads. Pro- 
fessor Carr holds the same belief, a belief which, he thinks, 
has received confirmation from modern developments in 
physical science. In the present book Professor Carr expounds 
his philosophy. The exposition is clear and constructive, and 
is refreshingly free from the controversies and polemics, the 
criticisms of rival schools and the objections to contrary 
views which are customary in a modern philosophical work. 
The author is concerned simply to say what he thinks and 
why he thinks it, and is content for this occasion to let the 
other philosophers alone. 

The characteristic features of his Idealism emerge most 
clearly in relation to two common-sense positions, which he 
rejects. Common sense would hold that knowledge in 
general and perception in particular were processes which 
revealed to us a world existing independently of ourselves, 
and spread out, as it were, for our exploration. If I see a 
table, it is because there is a table there for me to sce, to 
which my secing makes no difference or so, at least, it seems 
to common sense. Common sense also holds that I am 
neither all mind nor all body, but am, or in some way difficult 
to define am compounded of, two principles or substances, a 
mind and a body which are radically different. In particular 
it holds that my body is not created by my mind, but in 
common with other physical things is known by it. Both 
these positions Professor Carr denies. As regards the first, 
** We are,” he says, ‘ subject to an illusion which appears 
to be part of our human nature itself. . . . The illusion 
is that we are disinterested observers who contemplate the 
physical universe from a privileged point of vantage out- 
side it.” 

For Professor Carr there is no physical universe. The only 
things which exist are monads of spiritual activity, of which 
the individual's own conscious experience is an example. The 
monads are not purely passive; if they were, they would 
experience nothing, for there is no universe to impinge upon 
them, but active, and their activity consists in a process of 
imagery or imagination. It is this process which gives rise 
to the world which we experience. Hence the objects of 
our perceptions are merely the expressions of our own spiritual 
activity ; they exist, that is to say, only in the perceptions of 
those who perceive them, and materiality is simply ‘‘ a mass 
effect produced by the subjective activity of all the monads 
in the individual activity of each.”’ The monads are not 
known by each other; a monad can, indeed, know nothing 
but the products of its own activity ; but there are, never- 
theless, reasons for supposing that there are other monads 
besides ourselves. 

If, then, we are all mind and create our own objects of 
perception for ourselves, what is the body? Professor 


Carr’s answer is not so clear as could be wished. He intro- 
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THE REAL WAR 


BY CAPTAIN LIDDELL HART 


Mr. Jonn Bucnan, in the Week-End Review: “He has produced a one-volume history of the War 
which for sanity, acumen, and just perspective will not easily be superseded.’ 

Morninc Post: ‘It would be well if all readers of All Quiet on the Western Front and the other 
tempcrary best-sellers could be persuaded to study Captain Liddell Hart’s history . . more 
intriguing than all the war novels.’ 
Tue Tues: ‘A most attractive and well-informed digest of the War which might be described as 
“The Essence of the War at a most moderate price’’.’ 

Dairy TELEGRAPH: ‘He has undertaken a very big thing . . what he has here built up wil! have 
always to be taken into account.’ 539 pages. 25 maps. 125. Od. net. 


DESERT ISLANDS 


BY WALTER DE LA MARE 


Mr. J. C. Squire, in the Observer: ‘A miscellany like this, which no other living man could have 
written, is to ke welcomed with gratitude.’ 21s. net. 


THE KING’S MAJESTY 


By R. H. Gretron 
Author of A Modern History of the English Peo} le 


A brief history of British Kingship at various crises in its development, and an estimate of its real 
significance among modern institutions. 
Tue Times: ‘Boldly conceived and very interesting.’ 6s. net. 


_ANABASIS 


TRANSLATED BY |. S. Evior 


The original French poem, by Sr. J. Persz, and Mr. Extot’s translation are printed side by side. 
10s. 6d. net. 


JAMES JOYCE'S ‘ULYSSES’ 


BY STUART GILBERT 


Mr. GitBert’s book (written with Mr. Joyce’s approval) not only interprets the symbolism of Mr. 
Joyce’s famous novel, and relates its ‘story’, but contains copious extracts from the original text. 

Eveninc STANDARD: ‘The book which people seriously interested in Joyce have wished for. . It 
throws real light.’ ais. net. 


Anna Livia Plurabelle Ambush 
BY JAMES JOYCE BY HERBERT READ 


An episode from Work in Progress (Criterion An experiment in prose style, which may be 
Miscellany No. 15). 15. net: cloth-bound, 25. contrasted with Anna Livia Plurabelle (Criterion 


net. Miscellany No. 16). 15. net: cloth-bound, 25. net. 


LIBERTY IN THE MODERN STATE 


BY HAROLD LASKI 


MAncHESTER GuARDIAN: ‘A notable book, going down to the very root of public policy, and setting 
with admirable skill and force the greatest of the problems upon which good citizens are called to 


75. Od. net. 


exercise their minds.’ 
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ESCAPADE y EVELYN SCOTT, author of The Wave os. 6d. net 


THE LAST PARADISE #y HICKMAN POWELL. Illustrated with 


drawings by ALEXANDER Kine, and photographs by ANDRE RoosEVELT 


- 18s. net 
THE UNIVERSAL MIND J» ALFRED HOOK 12s. 6d. net 
THEY CLIMBED THE ALPS 4 EDWIN MULLER _ Illustrated 


+ 10s. 6d. net 
MARS: OR THE TRUTH ABOUT WAR by ALAIN, translated from 


the French by Doris Mupre and EvizaBeTH HILt 7s. 6d. net 


A BRASS HAT IN NO MAN’S LAND » Baic.-Gen. F. P. 
CROZIER, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


MOTHER INDIA ENGLAND 


KATHERINE MAYO 


HUMAN HISTORY 


SBS BS BD B BD @ BS BD DH 


‘The English have avoided 
the truth about these things, 
but Miss Mayo has told it. 
Her book may have very 
important consequences. It 
is at once a great defence 
and a great denunciation 
of British Rule in India.’ 
New Statesman 


Few books on India have 
been more illuminating and 


WILHELM DIBELIUS 


Translated from the 
German by Mary AGNES 
Hami.ton, M.P. 


‘This book I believe de- 
serves a place among the 
dozen best studies of foreign 
countries produced in our 
time. In solid merit it is 
comparable with Bodley on 
France, Bryce on the United 
States, Lowell on the govern- 


G. ELLIOTT SMITH, F.r.s. 
Professor of Anatomy in 
the University of London. 


Professor Elliott Smith brings 
archeology into proper 


-touch with philosophy and 


politics, and his book teems 
with challenging sugges- 
tion and invitation to specu- 
lation and debate... pre- 
history is now essential to 
the understanding of his- 


ment of England.’ 
T. EARLE WELBY in the 
Saturday Review 


With an introduction by 
A. D. LINDSAY, Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford 


15s. net 


FICTION 


oa 


HAXBY’S CIRCUS by KATHARINE SUSANNAH PRICHARD, 
Author of Coonardoo, Working Bullocks 7s. 6d. net 


GALLOWS’? ORCHARD » CLAIRE SPENCER 


MATKA BOSKA _ by CECILE INES LOOS, translated from the 


German by Marcarer GOLDsMITH 7s. 6d. net 


provocative of thought than 

Miss Mayo’s. With the pub- 

lication of the Simon Report 

every effort should be made 

to understand our own and 
the native position. 


Illustrated. 


tory, and such a book as 
this is an indispensable pre- 
liminary to the study of 
morals and politics.’ 
IVOR BROWN in The Observer 


5s. net illustrated. 


2s. net 


7s. 6d. net 


BYSTANDER ty MAXIM GORKI, translated from the Russian by 
BERNARD GUILBERT GUERNEY 10s. 6d. net 
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duces powerful arguments both against the materialist view 
that consciousness is a mere product of the brain, and against 
the interactionist view that the mind and the hbcdy are 
separate entities that somehow manage to come into contact 
with and to influence each other. But the questicn remains, 
what is the body? Professor Carr’s answer seems to be 
that the body is the expression of the mind. The mind 
exists, and belongs to the world of. existence ; the body is 
perceived, and belongs to the world the mind knows, that is 
to say, to the ideal world which the mind has brought into 
existence by the process of its own activity. 

Fo each philosophy there are its peculiar difficulties, and 
this is no place for a criticism of Professor Carr’s views. 
I should like, however, to put to him three questions designed 
to bring up the difficulties which more particularly beset his 
own. First, if all physical objects are the products of my 
mental activity, how am I to distinguish between my body 
and my neighbour’s ? How, in fact, explain the quite special 
and privileged position which my body occupies in my 
physical world? Secondly, if I bring my physical world 
into being by my own activity, if it is I who bestow its 
features upon it, why do I not bring into existence a better 
one? Why should I, for example, generate out of the womb 
of my own spiritual activity missed trains, destroying bullets 
and dentists’ drills? Thirdly, why should I suppose that 
I am not the sole monad existing in the universe? Professor 
Carr says : 

‘“* While my theory of knowledge is idealistic and even solipsistic, 
my theory of existence is vitalistic. Only living things are. Thus 
I hold that we can afiirm a real universe independent of the activity 
of the mind in perceiving it, although we can only know this real 
universe mediately in our ideal representation. We can do this 
because, and only so long as, we identify existence with life.” 

But this argument merely proves that if anything does 
exist, then it must be, like myself, a living activity. It 
does not prove that any other living activity does exist. 

C. E. M. Joan. 


Florentine Frescoes 


Florentine Frescoes. By Tancred Borenius. (T. C. and E. C. 
Jack. £7 7s.) 

Dr. Borenivus’s handsome volume comes opportunely at a 
moment when our thoughts may have been too exclusively 
set on Italian panel pictures. Of these it says nothing, con- 
fining itself properly to wall-paintings, and the Florentine 
among such. It is one of the great merits of the book that it 
sticks so admirably to its text. 

Concerning the Florentine school of painting, marvellously 
developing from about 1300 to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the point is at once made that many of its first power- 
ful impulses came from Rome. Not Cimabue only, but Giotto 
also, is a case in point. Cimabue appears, not the father of 
Italian painting as Vasari has it, and as little the mere legend 
into which he lapsed through the ultra-scepticism of the end of 
last century, but the product of a Florentine school who came 
out of the orbit of a Roman art, the traditions of which he 
had carried tack to his native city. Putting aside, again, the 
question of Pietro Cavallini’s share in the frescoes in the 
Upper Church at Assisi, and allowing the likelihood of the “ St. 
Cecilia Master’ having had a hand in the St. Francis series 
there, Dr. Borenius declares his impression of a master mind 
directing the whole of that work, and concludes it to have 
been Giotto’s. The nearest akin to the art of the St. Francis 
frescoes are those of Cavallini in Santa Cecilia at Rome. 
Giotto emerges at Assisi as the scion of the great Roman school 
of painting. He was the heir to an artistic tradition of very 
long standing, and though a great and wonderful innovator, as 
the frescoes in the Arena chapel at Padua and those of Santa 
Croce at Florence increasingly show, he most decidedly did 
not create Italian painting out of nothing. 

An interesting cxapter follows on the fourteenth-century 
Florentines after Giotto : Taddeo Gaddi, the orthodox guard- 
ian of the master’s formula, but displaying, as in the ‘** An- 
nouncement to the Shepherds,” a definite advance in the 
naturalistic rendering of the effects of light ; Bernardo Daddi, 
one of the first Florentine painters to show the influence of 
Siena in harmonious pattern and exquisite silhouetting ; the 
interesting Maso, Spinello Aretino and Gerini with their 
crowded ateliers, and the fascinating Lorenzo Monaco who re- 


presents the late Gothic tendencies against which Masaccie 
set up a determined reaction. . 

The section on the Quattrocento -is illuminating. Summing 
up the Florentine school throughout it, Dr. Borenius empha- 
sizes that in painting and sculpture alike the predominant 
tendencies at the beginning and the end of the period are far 
from being identical : 

J “* What is true of Masaccio, of Andrea del Castagno, of Donatello, 
is only to a very limited extent true of Botticelli, of Filippino Lippi, 
and of Ghirlandaio. People are apt to forget this change; and 
because the next phase of Italian art, the mature Renaissance, 
makes a most.definite reaction against the tendencies of late Floren- 
tine fifteenth-century art, to speak of those tendencies as character- 
istic of Quattrocento art in general.” 

The great artistic revolution of the Cinquecento, as exemplified 
in the works of a Leonardo da Vinci and a Michaelangelo, is 
largely a return to the artistic outlook of Masaccio ; just as 
Masaccio again had gone past the work of the contemporary 
late Gothic painters and taken up and further developed art 
as Giotto left it. ' 

There are seventy-three plates in the volume, thirty of them 
in colour, all excellently executed. Their significant selection 
and scholarly analysis in the text makes this a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject. 


Fiction 
Art and Propaganda 


Mountain City. By Upton Sinclair. (Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d.) 
The Blackleg. By Stacey W. Hyde. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
All Smoke. By Ferdinand Macfadyen. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
IN refusing to join the Rationalist Press Association, Thomas 
Hardy once said that imaginative writers “ are misread as 
propagandist when they mean to be simply artistic and 
delineative.” In spite of this tendency, however, the popular 
idea of the traditional English novel does not contain the 
element of propaganda, particularly social propaganda. It 
is true that Dickens scarified abuses and Mr. John Galsworthy 
still exposes injustice, but until the last few years we have 
had few novels which were consciously confined in scope 
and description to one class. Such as there have been, 
moreover, have usually been uninfluenced by any defined 
social doctrine. It is not surprising that this new type of 
class-conscious fiction which is now appearing is so vital as 
the three books under review; it is more surprising that 
they are so technically finished. 

Mr. Upton Sinclair is, of course, well known. His new 
novel is something of a disappointment. -It does indeed tell 
a story which is exciting, and in places dramatic, and it dees 
to some extent paint a picture of one section of American 
society, though the accuracy of the picture is doubtful. But 
Mr. Sinclair’s character drawing is erude, and his situations 
are at times unconvincing. It is difficult to believe that 
a rich and powerful family would allow themselves to be 
bluffed, even by the prospect of social disgrace, into admitting 
within their circle one whose wealth and education so little 
justified the admission. Allowance must, however, be made 
for Jed Rusher himself. Crawling around in the beetfields and 
watching the passing trains with their load of moneyed and 
leisured men and women, he had learnt that money is power, 
and his sister’s religious drive and chapel connexion just 
gave him the lever that he wanted in order to make a start. 
From the university, he blackmails his way into marriage 
with an heiress, buys and develops oil land and joins in the 
oil kings’ wars, all before he is thirty. It is a picture of an 
acquisitive and only an acquisitive society, executed with 
all Mr. Sinclair’s bitterness. 

Mountain City is the story of a man to whom politics are 
only useful for his own purposes. The Blackleg shows us 
instead the portrait of a sincere politician and the way in 
which his principles cost him his job, his principles them- 
selves, much of his health, and at last, his wife’s life. Fred 
Raingall inherits from his eccentric but malicious father little 
but his energy. This makes him in time trade union secretary 
in the works of Oliver Williams. He refuses promotion at 
the expense of his union principles, sees the strike which he 
has organized broken and rendered useless by blacklegs, his 
savings vanish, and after eighteen months unemployment 
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he returns, broken, as a blackleg to the Williams’ works. 
On the day on which he is again offered, and accepts, the 
humiliating proposal, he returns home to find that his wife, 
worn out by the long strain ‘and starvation, is dead. The 
relations of the Raingall brothers; -who.at one period in the 
book fight a Parliamentary election on opposite sides, and 
their relations with a father who had delighted since their 
youth in setting them against each other, are interesting but 
not essential to the movement of the story. In spite of Mr. 
Hardy’s warning, this book is so full of direct and implicit 
argument that it is impossible to deny that it is propaganda 
as well as a powerful-‘and moving story. 

Mr. MacFadyen does not take up the argument directly. 
His story, which is perhaps the most moving of the three, 
is that of a woman, the widow of a man she has not loved, 
but married only for a competence. The story opens with a 
picture of her laying him out for burial—in order to save on 
the funeral expenses. The effect of her temperament upon 
her sons and her suitor, who is physically repulsive to her, but 
whom she marries for the same reason for which she married her 
first husband, is well told. When he loses his money she drives 
him from the house, breaking his heart, and is herself finally 
murdered by the lodger, whom she has taken -to pay the 
rent of the house. Billy, the elder son, gets himself meanly 
caught by a worthless hussy who .is to have a child by 
him. George, the most attractive character in the book, 
runs away from his mother to London, where, more by good 
luck than good management, he gets a job, and there falls 
in love with his landlord’s wife, and is called away from this 
delicate situation just in time to nurse his step-father in his 
last illness, and to arrange his funeral and that of his mother. 
He returns to London to find that Sal has been run over and 
to speak to her in hospital before she dies. 

The story both in plan and detail is sordid in the extreme, 
but it is not without passages of beauty which render it in a 
way more remarkable an achievement than either of the 
other two books. The spectre at the back of it all is, of 
course, the economic pressure which has led to this warping 
of character and tragedy in two generations. Perhaps 
because it is least argumentative, it is the most effective of 
the three in presenting that emotional background for the 
** social revolution’? which the other two at least are only 
too obviously anxious to provide. NeEmo. 


MOORLAND TERROR. By Hugh _ Broadbridge. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d.)—We have in this book a 
number of characters who may be described as human clichés. 
There is, for instance, an absent-minded Professor, who forgets 
meals while he watches birds. There is his niece, Jean, as 
typical a specimen of English girlhood as ever hid between 
the covers of a book, and there is Jean’s young man, ‘“ clean 
and of her own open-air world.”” Then there is the villain who 
does nothing by halves. These four, together with a foolish 
inspector and able constable, provide the, motive for a really 
breath-catching thriller. Although the construction of the 
book is as conventional as its characters, it contains a great 
deal of valuable natural history matter, and the descriptions 
of the bird visitors to Professor Willard’s sanctuary would 
alone justify its publication. 


GOOD SIR JOWUN. By Phoebe Fenwick Gaye. (Secker. 
%s. 6d.)—Often the successor to a brilliant first novel is dis- 
appointing, but Miss Gaye has more than fulfilled the promise 
of Vivandiére, and her account of “the rise and fall of Sir 
John Falstaffe ” is a joy. The idealization of her hero might 
be irritating if the method were not so clever, but so smoothly 
has she evolved the young from the old that we feel no doubt 
that our Falstaffe would, in youth, have behaved exactly like 
Miss Gaye’s Falstaffe. She shows us little John, an infant 
Gargantua, fat and adventurous, John, the Knight, gross 
but very likeable, and the John we know with Bardolph and 
Nym, Pistol and Mrs. Quickly. ‘There is no single jerk in all 
the even narrative. Good though the story is, the telling is 
even better : the style is clean and crisp and sparkling, and the 
first chapter with its description of the colours of England is 
alone worth the price of many novels. 


A FLOCK OF BIRDS. By Kathleen Coyle. (Cape. 
%s. 6d.)—Miss Coyle’s work has quality : it has atmosphere too, 
but of so rarefied a nature that not all readers will be able to 
survive it. Her story, dealing with the actions and reactions 


of the friends of a man who is about to be hanged, is exqui- 
sitely written and full of little, unexpected truths. ‘The 
beginning, for instance, with its picture of the mother of 
the condemned man going out of court and noticing every 
detail of a hat-shop window, is saturated with truth. So, too, 
is the description of the same woman making strawberry 


— 


jam, being grateful for the occupation, but- knowing “ that 
she would never eat strawberries again.” One cannot help 
feeling, however, that Miss Coyle has so concentrated on the 
production of a subtle atmosphere that she has forgotten the 
main duties of a story-teller. She knows her characters, but 
she does not make us know them. We are only conscious of 


them as creatures in a dream—as forms who have no beginnings ° 


and no contact with ourselves. Nevertheless, in spite of its 
curious omissions, the book is well worth reading. 


EUROPA’S BEAST. By R. H. Mottram. (Chatto and : 


Windus. ‘7s. 6d.)—There are a sober grace and sensitiveness 
in this book which raise it high above the normal output of 
love stories, though love story it uncompromisingly is, 
perhaps surprisingly from the pen which gave us that fine, 
grave War-book, The Spanish Farm. Young Skene, demob- 
ilized and as solitary as he is disillusioned, is very lucidly 
revealed. Though his surroundings are dull and his sub- 
sequent adventures ordinary enough, Mr. Mottram skilfully 
illumines them for us by his carefully simple choice of words 
and by his masterly handling. Something of the sheer reality 
and drama of which we are conscious behind the bald account in 
a newspaper story.creeps into his account of the association 
between his hero anda bewildered and unhappy married 
girl. What befalls them is less and less important than 
what they become through each other. One is convinced 
in the end that their ultimate union was as inevitable as all 
along the heroine’s gipsy grandmother foresaw. Unlike 
most current accounts of modern love-making, this one leaves 
a soothing sense of pleasure behind it rather than excitement, 


A Library List 


REFERENCE Books :—The Cathedrals of Great Britain. By 
P. H. Ditchfield. New Edition. (Dent. 7s. 6d.)—— 

So Yowre Going to Germany and Austria! By C. E. 
Laughlin. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) The Ancient Bridges 

of the South of England. By E. Jervoise. (Architectural 
Press, 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. 5s. 6d.) 
——Pompeiit and Herculaneum. By C. G. Ellaby. 

_ (Methuen. 6s.) ‘ 


MisczLLANEOUS :—Lawn Tennis Biis and Pieces. By H. W. 
Austin. (Sampson Low. 5s.)——-The Game of Cricket. 
(Seeley, Service. . 15s.)———Impressions and Comments. 
(Third and Final Series). By Havelock Ellis. (Constable. 
6s.)——Some Craftie Arts. By Jan Gordon. (Kennerley. 
5s. 6d.) The Revolt Against Dualism. By A. O. 
Lovejoy. (Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 


BioGraruy AND History :—Sir Walter. By Donald Carswell. 
(John Murray. 15s.)——Oriental Memories. By Fried- 
rich Rosen. (Methuen. 15s.) Some Royalties and a 
Prime Minister. By Princess Marthe Bibesco (Appleton. 
10s. 6d.)——My Memoirs. By Sir Frank Benson. (Benn. 
21s.)——Domination. By Marjorie Johnston. (Murray. 
12s.) An Unconventional Cricketer. By Albert Kinross, 
(Shaylor. 7%s. 6d.)——Fights and Flights. By Air-Com- 
modore Samson. (Benn. 21s.) Confessions and 


Impressions. By Ethel Mannin. (Jarrolds. 10s. 6d.) 
Fiction :—The Water Gipsies. By A. P. Herbert. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.)——The Hungry Road. By G. U. Ellis. (Duck- 























worth. 7s. 6d.) Rings on Her Fingers. By Rhys 
Davies. (Shaylor. 7s. 6d.) Mr. Buffum. By Hugh de 
Selincourt. (Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d.) — 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Major H. E. Irwin, Upper 
Woolwich Farm, Rolvenden, Kent. 


Questions on Surtees’ Works 


1. (a) In which work does the “ Jug ” 


he ‘‘ Jug” to? 
2. Who was described as “‘ the richest Commoner in England ”’ ? 
3. Who sang the songs 
““There’s nothing can compare 
To hunting of the hare” ? 
4. Who took refuge in the coal cellar to avoid callers ? 
5. What was the Dragon of Wantley ? 
6. Who was “‘ Independent Jimmy ” ? 


fod 


7. Who was “ the Benicia Boy ” ? 


appear? (b) Who was 


8. Who interrupted Jorrocks’ speech at the Agricultural Show 


with “‘ Muck’s your man ”’-? 

9. Who concocted the account of a run with Mr. Puffington’s 
hounds which was altered by the editor of the paper to whom it was 
sent ? 

10. What was Sponge’s favourite literature 7 

11. Who lived at Puddingpote Bower ? 

12. Who was Gabriel Tunks ? 

13. Who. was reputed to be the previous owner of Binjimin’s tops e 


Answers will be found on page 1023. 
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EXER ERK NEARER 


AN INTERNATIONAL SUCCESS 


ESPIONAGE ! 


By H. R. BERNDORFF 


VALENTINE WILLIAMS says: “ Herr Berndorff’s book 
enthralled me. It thrills, it mystifies and, lika Secret Service 
“work. itself, continually discloses the romantic under the 
humdrum.” 





‘Daily Telegraph: “Tts sale in Germany is stated to have 
been. enormous, and. the fact.is not surprising. Thére is 
thrill and romance enough to make the fortune of any 
book.” 10s. 6d. ¥ 


ROMANCES OF 
THE PEERAGE 


By HORACE WYNDHAM 


Morning Post: ‘“‘Mr. Wyndham has found a rich vein to 


work in his intriguing book. . . . The novelist in search 
of suggestions for a plot must not overlook this collection 
of true stories.” 21s. 


LOST PROPERTY 


By THE RANEE OF SARAWAK 


Daily Telegraph: “Many books have been written on the 
tragedy of colour, but, ‘Lost Property’ throws the whole 
— on the screen in a manner that is simply — 

7s. 6 


THE BELOVED 


RH 


A 

%  ADVENTURESS 
sX AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE 

i By EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE 
‘ Yorkshire Press: SA distinct success.’ 


= Press: ‘“‘Grips the reader Bos start to —_, 


: THE HOUND DESIRE * , 


> 
a 


A en ee ee 


By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE 
Daily News: ‘‘An amorous, glamorous picture of life . N° 
ty bright with cosmopolitan slitter.” wns 4 ; ae 
x 

§ | MURDER & 
“ FROM BEYOND % 
By R. FRANCIS FOSTER po 

Sunday | Express: “Tey logic and cold horrors.” a 


Star: “It Is almost a relief to read the revelation aoe y; 
at the end.’ 


LIGHTER ; 
OF CANDLES 


By OLIVE CECIL 4 
Star: ‘ Highly dramatic and exciting . . . keeps the reader 
in a state of wonderment until the last.’ 7s. 6d. Ya 
{ TWO _CLEVER_FIRST_NOVELS. 7s. 6d. ¢ 
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LUKE ANDIBRASS >» 


_ By HAROLD ESSEX 7 4 


THE TWINS . 


By DOROTHY CARPMAEL 
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Drink Pure 
Spring Water 
for Health 


Pure spring water from the 
MALVERN HILLS should take the 
place of foreign table waters—it is 
purer, cheaper, more constant in 
composition and better for your 
health in every way. MALVERN 
WATER is the softest, purest, natural 
spring water in the world—its 
beneficial qualities have been known 
and proved for more than 300 years. 


Do not pay more for foreign waters— 
MALVERN does 3:0u more good, at less cost. 
Write for the book of the Malvern Springs, 


VERN 
WATER 


Obtainable at all leading 
hotels, wine merchants, 
chemists and stores. 
Head Office: 

1, Connaught Place, W.2. 
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LONDON & EDINBURGH 


NELSON 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Tate Gallery 


By J. B. MANSON, Director of the Gallery. 
W ith 32 Plates in Colour and 32 Black-and-white 
Illustrations. £2 2s. net. 

Prprpecint post free from Parkside Works, EDINBURGH. 


An excellent survey of the artistic resources of this 
famous and generously endowed national collection... 
well-produced and generously illustrated.”—LIVERPOOL POST. 


Florentine Freseoes 


3y TANCRED BORENIUS, Ph.D., D.Lit. 
With 30 Plates in Full Colour and 43 in Monochrome. 
In One Volume, 4to (12} x 9$in.). £7 7s. net. 
Prospectus post free on application. 


“With its wealth of illustrations in colour and mono- 
chrome, this sumptuous work is certainly the best and most 
comprehensive book on the subject that has yet appeared.” 

—FRANK RUTTER in the BOOKMAN. 


Leoking Back. 


Fugitive Writings and Sayings. 
By the Right Hon. ROBERT MUNRO, D.L., LL.D. 
(Lord Alness). 10s. 6d. net. Prospectus on application. 


“A mine full of treasure.”—SCOTSMAN. 





























TO-DAY 


SHEED & WARD 


PUBLISH 





Some Notes on the 


Petrine Claims 


By BARON 
FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL 


A hitherto unpublished letter to a friend, 
in which the Baron discusses with great 
frankness and complete freedom a prom- 
inent Anglican’s objections, on Scriptural 
and historical grounds, to the Vatican 
definition of the Petrine preregatives. 


Crown Octavo 3s. 6d. net 


SECOND IMPRESSION GRDERED 
BEFORE PUBLICATION. 
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E.C. 4. 


31 Paternoster Row, 
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The Story of . 
LAMBETH PALACE = 


By DOROTHY GARDINER 


“Mrs. Gardiner’s survey of persons and 
events abounds in interest.”—Sun. Times. 
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‘ a volume full of picturesque 
and romantic anecdote, which has its roots 
in the very fibre of English history.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


OSX) 


With an Introduction by 
ARCHBISHOP LORD DAVIDSON 
of Lambeth. Illustrated. . 15s. net. 


ROCHESTER 
BRIDGE : 


1387-1856 
_A History of its Early Years 


Compiled aa the Wardens’ Accounts by 
. JANET BECKER 


“ A first- a piece of accurate scholarship 
and sympathetic insight.”—Sat. Review. 
“An excellent picture of life in Chaucer’s 
Bugietll”—Nenon. 
With a foreword by 
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PENULTIMA 


SIR ALFRED HOPKINSON K.C. 
Illustrated 18s 


* This very vivid and gallant autobiography.” 
Dr. J. M. Bulloch. 


* An admirable commentary on the changes of thought 








during an important period. Many eminent Victorians 
are vividly depicted.” Zhe Times. 


MARTIN HOPKINSON 























‘Talent of a 
high order . . 
Maupassant in 
a Spanish set- 
ting.” Times 
Lit. Supp. 


‘Excellent and 
well worth read- 
ing. Arnold 

Bennett (Even- (eae 
ing Standard). § 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 1012.) 


The reminiscences of high colonial officials are apt to be 
trivial or boring. Not so Life in the Pacific Fifty Years Ago, 
py Alfred P. Maudsley (Routledge, 10s. 6d.). The author 
jsnow better known.as an archaeologist (is it eleven or twelve 
expeditions he has conducted in America at his own expense ?), 
and his earlier services to the state, which whetted his archaeo- 
logical interests, have receded into the background. This 
volume recalls them from undeserved oblivion, but its real 
yalue lies in the admirable picture which it gives of life in 
the Pacific fifty years ago. Mr. Maudsley was fortunately able 
to travel widely. His nightmare experience of high officiai life 
in Queensland, where last night’s beef-steak was served cold 
for breakfast because it had to be washed to remove the dirt 
and the governor’s staff had to lay the table for dinner, reads 
strangely now that Canberra has succeeded Duntroon. This is 
a book worth reading for its interest, wit and modesty, and 
space alone prevents us from following Mr. Maudsley through 
all his adventures. He has something for all tastes. Recent 
controversies over the destruction of wild animals by natives 
are recalled, for instance, by the statement that during the 
breeding season of ducks the Maori allow no canoes to be 
taken on the lake, even if this entailed a long walk. But 
the gem of the book is undoubtedly the prayer of a native 
teacher in Fiji that he and his flock “ might be granted strength 
to withstand the temptation of clubbing the white man.” 


* * * * 


An attractive pamphlet printed in Stockholm contains re- 
productions of a gallery of old and modern pictures with a 
commentary by Mr. R. Hoppe of the Swedish National 
Museum. After this comes a description by the same hand, 
with photographs, of two charming houses, in one of which 
the pictures are hung, and it gradually dawns upon us that 
these houses are modern Stockholm restaurants belonging to a 
true lover of art. Brdinda Tomten and Backahdisten—the title 
gives the names of the two houses—is certainly a very delightful 
piece of publicity, and has convinced us that it would be 
foolish to visit Stockholm without sampling both of these 
places. 





* * * * 


As there are still some people who regard Sir Thomas More 
as an early apostle of Communism, Mr. W. E. Campbell's 
thoughtful little book on More’s Utopia and his Social Teaching 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d.) deserves notice as a refuta- 
tion of so paradoxical a theory. Mr. Campbell, well known as 
the editor of More’s English works, points out that the Utopia 
is a dialogue in which the statements of the traveller who has 
visited that fabled land are clearly distinguished from More’s 
owncomments. ‘The Utopians were Communists ; More, as a 
devout Roman Catholic, was not. Mr. Campbell writes from 
the Roman Catholic standpoint, and is concerned to show 
that the social philosophy of his Church is still what it was in 
More’s day and in earlier centuries. But his interpretation of 
the Utopia is obviously accurate, and will interest readers 
whatever their creed. 


* * * * 


A famous mediaeval author is admirably described in Pro- 
fessor F'. S. Shears’ Froissart : Chronicler and Poet (Routledge, 
10s. 6d.). It is curious that this should be Froissart’s first 
English biography, for he knew our country well and devoted 
much of his chief work to English affairs under Edward IIT 
and Richard II. Professor Shears is a learned and sympathetic 
biographer and, unlike some critics, recognizes Froissart’s 
merits as a picturesque recorder of the events of his own time. 
He emphasizes the fact that the genial cleric of Valenciennes, in 
Hainault, was not a French subject, and thus could view the 
Anglo-French conflict dispassionately. Again, Froissart was 
a poet who was welcome at all courts, whether that of our 
Queen Philippa or those of Gaston de Foix or the Duke of 
Orleans. Professor Shears quotes freely from his poems, and 
shows how his poetic temperament and his instinct for dra- 
matic effect influenced his historical narrative. The familiar 
anecdotes which Professor Shears reproduces will send many 
a reader back to Berners’ version of the chronicles, imperfect 
though it be. The volume is appropriately illustrated with 
fifteenth-century miniatures from a Breslau manuscript of 
Froissart. 

* * * * 

Mr. Arthur Birnie’s courageous attempt at An Economic 
History of Europe, 1760-1930 (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) deserves 
commendation because it is coming to be realized that our 
commercial and industrial troubles are not peculiar to England 
but are, to some extent at least, paralleled on the Continent, 
and that some questions like that of coal cannot be solved by 
any one nation independently. Mr. Birnie’s treatment of a 
vast subject is necessarily superficial, but he contrives to give a 
general view of the industrial revolution in Europe and to 


discuss. the. Socialist mevement and, the varied efforts to 
relieve the strain of the new order by co-operation and insur- 
ance and by combines and trusts. The book is open to 
criticism in detail,. but as a whole it is decidedly interesting. 


* * * * 


The late Professor H. W. C. Davis, who died prematurely in 
1928, had departed from the usual practice of Regius Pro- 
fessors at Oxford by lecturing on the outlines of European 
history instead of taking some special subject like the Norman 
dynasty which he had made his own. He believed that the 
ordinary student, or the ordinary man or woman, should have 
a general idea of the historic process, which is a corrective of 
much facile optimism. His lectures on Europe from 800 to 
1789 have been edited by the very competent hands of Mr. 
G. N. Clark (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) and may be warmly com- 
mended to the average reader. Western Europe cannot 
safely ignore its history, complicated though the subject may 
be ; many of our present difficulties have their roots deep in 
the past, as the examples of Alsace, the Saar and the Trentino 


attest. 
* * * * 


Miss Margaret A. Murray’s new book on Egyptian Sculpture 
(Duckworth, 15s.) is just what has long been needed by those 
who are interested in this great province of ancient art but 
are not experts. Miss Murray, as Reader in Egyptology at 
University College, knows her subject and also knows what 
the student wants. Her broad survey of the four or five 
thousand years during which the Egyptian school of scu!pture 
preserved its conventions and on the whole maintained its 
skill is clear and attractive, and her choice of examples of the 
successive periods is admirable. Held fast though he was by 
a rigorous tradition, except in the brief revolutionary period 
of Akhenaten and his son, the Egyptian sculptor contrived 
none the less to introduce a good deal of variety into his art, 
whether in the round or in relief or in incised work, and this 
variety is well exemplified both in Miss Murray’s text and in 
her many excellent photographs. Discussing the Egyptian 
artist’s methods in a preliminary chapter, Miss Murray points 
out that the practice down to the Twentieth Dynasty was to 
make the complete figure nine times the height of the head. 
But at Akhenaten’s city, at Tell el Amarna, the artists had a 
different canon, making the complete figure no more than 
seven or eight times the height of the head. The author 
might perhaps have noted that this is the usual proportion 
observed by a modern artist. Akhenaten was a realist before 
his time—a revolutionary in art as in religion. 

* * * * 


Professor Borenius and his students at University College 
are producing a notable series of monographs on English 
mediaeval art. Following Mr. Whaite’s study of paintings of 
St. Christopher we now have English Mediaeval Enamels by 
M. Chamot, and The Inter-relation of the Fine Arts in England 
in the Early Middle Ages, by M. Dickens Whinney (Benn, 
7s. 6d. each). The volumes have each sixteen pages of good 
and well-chosen illustrations. It is surprising to find so 


“many early enamels that can be plausibly assigned to English 


craftsmen. The Alfred jewel at the Ashmolean is, of course, 
a native work, but there is less certainty about the Hamilton 
brooch at the British Museum and several others among the 
examples here carefully described. The old controversy is 
meanwhile illuminated by Mr. Whinney’s essay usefully 
comparing miniatures, architecture and metal-work in an 
attempt to define the special characteristics of our native art 
before and after the Conquest. 
* * * * 


Whatever may be the view of the experts, Mrs. E. M. 
Whishaw’s Atlantis in Andalucia (Rider, 15s.) makes a 
fascinating contribution to the lore of the lost continent. Mrs. 
Whishaw has spent the best part of a long life in Spain, and 
what she does not know about the local customs and traditions 
of Southern Spain is not worth knowing. 

* * * * 

[We regret that the price of Captain Stair Gillon’s book, The 
K.O.S.B. in the Great War (Nelson), reviewed in last week’s Spectator, 
was given as 21s. It should have been 10s.] 





Answets to Questions on Surtees’ Works 


1. {a) Plain or Ringlets. (b) Mr. Jovey Jessop.—2. Billy 
Pringle, the hero in Ask Mamma. 3. The members of “ The 
Goose and Dumpling Hunt ” (Hawbuck Grange).——4. Facey Rom- 
ford (Facey Romford’s Hounds).——5. Facey’s horse on his first day 
as M.F.H. the Heavyside Hounds (Facey Romford’s Hounds).—— 
6. The ’bus driver (Facey Romford’s Hounds).——-7. Mr. Squeaky 
Stotfold’s carted stag (Facey Romford’s Hounds). 8. James Pigg 
(Hillingdon Hall).——9. Sponge aided by Jack Spraggon (Sponge’s 





Sporting Tour).——10. Mogg’s Cab Fares (Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour).——l11. Mr. Jogglebury Crowdy (Sponge’s Sporting Tour). 


——12: Jorrocks’ peacock (Handley Cross)——13. ‘‘ The Markiss 
of Castlereagh’s own tiger” (Handley Cross), 
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Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 

readers in making their plans for ‘travel at home and abroad. 

They are written by correspondents who have visited the places 

described. We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of 

the Travel articles published in our columns. Inquiries should 

be addressed to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1.] 


What Great Britain offers to 
Tourists—II 


From the point of view of the ideals of international good will 
supported by Apa, the value of an exchange of holiday- 
makers cannot be over-emphasized. The more the British 
go abroad, and meet members of other nations, learning their 
different outlooks, and increasing feelings of mutual friendship, 
the more easy it will be for statesmen to maintain the peace 
in our time for which we all pray. We may, however, well 
be concerned because the number of foreigners coming to 
this country is so small in comparison with the number of 
British who go abroad. 


What do we offer to attract visitors ?. A number of French 
visitors come every year to England for their holidays and 
give the following reasons for their love of this country. 
They find its beauties unsurpassed ; our old castles, Arundel 
or Harlech for instance, as romantic as any on the Continent ; 
and our mountain and moorland scenery delightfully restful. 
A party of French Mayors and their wives travelling last 
autumn from Hastings to London, were amazed to find how 
picturesque was the scenery, and how few were the hoardings, 
petrol stations and other. disfigurements that are only too 
conspicuous in certain districts both at home and abroad. 
On arrival, they exclaimed with delight because London 
was not submerged in fog, and were surprised to find such 
magnificent modern buildings as Bush House, the Horti- 
cultural Hall and Imperial Chemical House. One lady 
enquired seriously whether St. Paul’s Cathedral had been 
recently washed, as it looked so clean, after the stories which 
she had heard of the grime of our cities. 


These visitors were typical of many who do not know 
post-War England. They imagine, after reading  over- 
coloured articles in the foreign Press, that rural England and 
Wales, so valiantly defended by Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis 
and others, is already spoilt. They discover to their delight 
that this country can offer beauty and interest, not only in 
the well-known tourist centres like Windsor, Oxford, Bath, 
the Lake District and Edinburgh, but also in less known 
districts around Canterbury, Chichester, Chester, York, 
and Perth. 


Other French visitors appreciate the cleanliness of our 
streets, and the perfection of our sanitary system. They 
even confess that they enjoy drinking pure water. Many 
say on their return that they had never realized before the 
numerous attractions offered in Great Britain to foreign 
tourists. They had not known, for example, that there are 
so many hotels and boarding houses to suit purses of varying 
depth in our popular resorts. They praise the solid comforts 
of our old-fashioned hotels. They express their pleasure 
at finding so many places of entertainment, which actually 
start punctually according to the advertised time! They 
admit that our golf links, our tennis courts and other places 
of sport are unrivalled. As a nation, we are singularly back- 
ward in advertising these attractions, and even when we 
do advertise them, we so frequently give a wrong impression. 


For example, a hotel recently sent a brochure to a well-to-do 
business man on the Continent, quoting terms of 18s. a day. 
The recipient imagined that this included only déjeuner 
and diner. When he had stayed at the hotel for a couple of 
days, and done full justice to the three-course breakfast and 
a Devonshire tea, he remarked that our hotels, if they wish 
to attract thrifty foreigners, should quote reduced terms, 
if a meat breakfast and a heavy tea are not required. 


Many other examples could be given, if space allowed, 
of how we are not giving the best impression of the attrac- 
tions we can offer to foreigners. Fortunately the Travel 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland of 1 Pall Mall East, 
London, S.W. 1, of which Lord Derby is President, is working 
hard to put Britain on the map of foreign tourists. But this 
admirable organization, although given official help from the 
Government, needs steadier and more intelligent support 
from holiday resorts, hotels and all who desire to see the number 
of visitors to these islands increased. 


[The third article will suggest practical ways of attracting 
more tourists.] 7 SR 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Talks With Investors—III 


PROSPECTUSES 
OnE of the reasons which, doubtless, encourages 
the investor to choose new capital or new 
loan flotations as a means of investment is that brokers’ 
commissions and transfer charges, &c., are avoided, 
In the case of acquiring by purchase existing stocks 
for a certain Government Loan standing, say, at 100, 
the investor knows that in addition to that price he will 
have to pay brokers’ commissions and fees which will 
be added to the price, and means, perhaps, that the 
coveted yield of, say, 5 per cent. comes out at a little 
less. If, however, some Municipality issues a 5 per 
cent. loan at par, the investor knows that, apart from 
the cost of his cheque and postage, he will not be debited 
with any other expenses, and his investment will give a 
clear yield of 5 per cent. If only for the reason, 
however, that new capital flotations are so often selected 
as a means for effecting investments, it may, perhaps, 
be useful to offer a few comments upon certain points 
which should receive careful consideration by any 
ordinary investor when studying the prospectus of ay 
issue in which he or she proposes to make an investment, 
Arps To INVESTMENT. 

In the first place, and because it is impossible within 
the scope of a short article to deal with one-tenth of the 
many points to be considered and the pitfalls to be 
avoided, let me advise the investor to purchase—as he 
can for a moderate sum—one or more of the excellent 
modern handbooks which deal in great detail with the 
pitfalls of prospectuses. The books are numerous, but 
among them can certainly be named Stocks and Shares, 
by Mr. Hartley Withers, where the chapter on Prospectuses 
is of a thoroughly helpful character. Another book, 
too, which I can confidently recommend as helpful is 
Public Companies and the Investor, by Mr. A. E. Cutforth, 
a well-known accountant. A careful study of these 
two volumes will be of enormous aid to anyone unfamiliar 
with the particular dangers which have to be avoided 
in investing money in new capital issues. 

SouRCE OF THE PROSPECTUS. 

There are a few very general points, however, which 
those unfamiliar with investments in new issues will do 
well to bear in mind, and I will briefly refer to one or 
two of them. In the first place, the investor should be 
particularly careful when he receives unsolicited a 
prospectus through the post, and should be careful to 
note the channel from which it comes and also whether 
the company—if it is a company prospectus—is duly 
registered under the Companies Act. If the source of 
dispatch is a house of high standing, the prospectus may 
at least receive consideration, but if it is from some 
unknown source, or from what is technically described 
as a “Bucket Shop,” the waste-paper basket will 
probably be the best receptacle for the document. 

TIMES AND SEASONS. 

Again, it may be noted that there are times and seasons 
for particular caution in the matter of investing through 
the medium of the prospectus. In times such as _ the 
present, for example, when conditions are depressed on 
the Stock Exchange and when, in Stock Exchange lingo, 
the public is no longer “ on the feed,” it usually—though 
not invariably—happens that the loan and_ capital 
issues are of a more than usually desirable character. 
In other words, it is recognised that the public is only 
likely to respond to something where the yield is good 
and the credentials are undoubted, and it is in those 
times that prospectuses as a whole will generally stand 
close scrutiny. On the other hand, when there is a 
boom in progress, and when, moreover, the prospectus 
is concerned with some issue of a security dealt in in 
the market when the boom is strongest, the investor will 
do well to subject the prospectus to a microscopic 
inspection, for the general disposition on the part of the 
public will be to merely consider whether there is a 
chance of the shares being rushed to a premium quickly 
with little care as to whether the venture is desirable as 

(Continued on page 1027.) 
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Crossed the Arctic Circle in an electric 


train ? 





Basked in the sun at midnight? 
jreimes eecminesTSEN 02 Sit) oo Smoe OE Sees On ss 
Slept in a Lapp tent? 


Seen the island that fell asleep in 1361 ? 


(Rae ars Fore a Bee 

Shot 10 miles of rapids in a Lapp canoe? 

ine 700 bane ces teeGtens Sennen ORES RE Pr ee 

Sailed through Sweden in a luxurious 

steamer ? 

(prams: eee er cee en EEO oa 

Staycd where women’s fashions are 400 

years behind the times? 

Soicnad=ssoemtiie Comitoice inesaeSEe TELE ce 

Visited the city built over 13 islands ? 

fs ee Bono a eed 

These are just a few of the thrills 
in a Swedish Holiday 


* 


Write for F REE illustrated handbooks to Swedish Travel 

Bureau, 202 Coventry St., London, W.1; The British & 

Northern Shipping Company Ltd., 4 Lloyd’s Avenue, 
London, E.C.4 ; or travel agencies. 
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THE BED 
OF A LIFETIME 










It takes only a night-time to realise the 
calm and comforting tranquillity of a 
Heal bed. But a whole lifetime to 
discover what lasting service Heal’s 
bedding always gives. 


" Illustrated Catalogues of Bedsteads 
and Bedding sent on request. 


HEALS 


193/198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 






















THORNTON 


“BUTTERWORTH 








Three famous men’s views on 


TROTZKY’S “MY LIFE” 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


‘Messrs. Thornton Butterworth have rendered a 
service in procuring for us an English translaticn of 
Trotzky’s remarkable autobiography.” 





Professor HAROLD J. LASKI 


‘From almost any angle, this is a book of the first 
importance, and it is greatly to be hoped that it will 
be widely read . . . it is clearly a masterpiece. 





Herr EMIL LUDWIG 


** Puts all post-war memoirs, with the exception of Mr. 


Churchill’s, in the shade.” 
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ALLIED NEWSPAPERS 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE ABNORMAL 
CONDITIONS 


LORD CAMROSE REVIEWS THE YEAR. 


Tue sixth ordinary general meeting of Allied Newspapers, Limited, 
was held on the 12th inst., at Cannon Street Hotel, 1.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Camrose (chairman of the company) presided, 
and said :— 

After making provision for taxation, and charging all management 
expenses, depreciation, and directors’ remuneration, the profits 
amount to £650,378. (Hear, hear.) 

The comparative figures for the last three years are £682,000, 
£686,000, and £694,000. The profit for the year is, therefore, less 
than that for 1928. Having regard to the severe competition which 
has raged throughout the whole of the newspaper field, the drop is 
not an unduly large one. We have had to contend with this com- 
_ so far as Allied Newspapers itself is concerned, in every 

ranch of the business; but perhaps almost more important than 
this competition has been the depression aud unsettlement in trade, 
due among other things to the General Election last May and the 
financial crisis which occurred in September. Financial advertising 
particularly, from which we derive a large revenue, has been so small 
in amount since the beginning of last summer thet one might almost 
say it has ceased to exist. Naturally, with extreme competition and 
diminution in revenue, the profits must suffer, and I think we are 
entitled to congratulate ourselves on the fact that we have done so 
well in the abnormal circumstances prevailing. 


ACTIVITIES IN MANCHESTER. 


The publications owned directly by Allied Newspapers maintain 
their position in a very satisfactory way. The Daily Dispatch 
at Manchester has had to encounter increased competition from all 
the London daily newspapers, but has once again proved the solid 
nature of its hold upon its readers. The recently published net 
sales certificate of the Daily Dispatch shows a figure of 414,169, this 
despite the competition which I have mentioned and the continued 
depression in the cotton trade. 

The Manchester Evening Chronicle has likewise held its own, .while 
our two national Sunday papers, the Sunday Chronicle and the 
Empire News, are as popular as ever. Evidence of this is to be 
found in their latest sales certificates, that of the Sunday Chronicle 
being 1,011,287, and of the Empire News 1,248,997. (Applause.) 


LonpoN PUBLICATIONS. 

About the Sunday Times I need hardly say anything. It con- 
tinues to be a national Sunday newspaper, and to print the largest 
amount of advertising carried by any Sunday newspaper in the 
country. 

Our two other London publications, issued by the subsidiary 
company, the Daily Sketch and Sunday Graphic, Ltd., have 
both had a good year. The Daily Sketch has not only maintained 
its popularity, but has achieved a position as an advertising medium 
almost without rival in the country. The Sunday Graphic, too, has 
held its own well, despite the extraordinary competition which has 
raged during the past year in the Sunday newspapers field. 

In Newcastle, Derby, and Bristol we have had the competition of 
new evening papers. It would be idle to deny that this competition 
has proved costly to us in the way of decreased profits, although the 
competition has been withstood in each of the three centres in a per- 
fectly magnificent way. 


NEWCASTLE—BrISTOL—DERBY. 


Take the case of Newcastle. While we naturally lost a little 
circulation in the first days, we have since more than regained it. I 
can state definitely that not enly-have we maintained our sales, but 
our figures show a slight increase on what they were fourteen months 
ago, when we had the field to ourselves. The Newcastle Evening 
Chronicle has been for years the great home journal of Newcastle and 
district, and it has maintained that position unimpaired in New- 
castle itself and in that part of the country round Newcastle which 
can be properly described as the sphere of a Newcastle evening news- 
paper. To prove this statement it is only necessary for those 
interested to make inquiries on the spot. 

In Bristol the same story is to be told. In local advertising, 
“want” advertisements and those of the national advertiser we 
maintain our position completely, and after facing nearly nine 
months of competition, our position is as strong there as it was in 
September last. Here also, in the matter of sales we have not only 
kept our readers but made progress. In the area which a Bristol 
newspaper can effectively serve, the Bristol. Evening Times and Echo 
is as popular as ever and maintains a definite superiority in its 
number of regular home readers. On the advertising side it has 
earned a larger volume of advertising—national and local—during 
the past nine months than ever before in its existence. (Applause). 

And in Derby, where our paper, the Derby Daily Express, has also 
had to meet competition, the position is the same. In each of these 
three centres our newspapers have maintained their positions intact, 
both in circulation and advertising revenue. 

AGREEMENT WITH NORTHCLIFFE NEWSPAPERS. 

As you are aware, we are largely concerned in newspapers pub- 
lished in Cardiff and Sheffield. You will be interested to hear that 
as the result of an arrangement made as late as yesterday with 
Northcliffe Newspapers, Ltd., that company has agreed not to start 
newspapers in Cardiff, Sheffield, and Aberdeen. (Applause.) 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





THE VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS 
THE PROBLEM OF OVER-PRODUCTION. 


CO-OPERATIVE RESTRICTION IN THE INDUSTRY, 





THE fourteenth ordinary annual general meeting of the Venezuelan 
Oil Concessions, Ltd., was held on the 12th inst. at Winchester 
House, London, E.C. 

Mr. Andrew Agnew,--C.B.E., presided, in the absence, through 
indisposition, of the; chairman, Viscount Bearsted, and read the 
speech prepared by the latter, in the course of which he said :— 

Last year we met as shareholders of the V.0.C. Holding Company, 
Ltd., but since then the amalgamation of the two companies has 
been effected, and the Holding Company is now in process of 
liquidation. If you will turn to the profit and loss account it will 
be observed that the amount credited there for proceeds of oil 
and value of oil stock is £4,885,597. This is an increase of £443,246 
over the corresponding figure for 1928. While the net production 
increased from 5,084,580 tons in 1928 to 6,469,206 tons in 1929, 
the average price per ton received for our production was 15s. 1d, 
per ton, as against 17s. 6d. per ton in 1928. 


Prorrr AND DIVIDEND. 

The balance of profit brought forward from 1928 was £190,00% 
to which the profit for the year 1929 has been added, £1,085,665, 
making a balance at the credit of profit and loss account of £1,275,671 
Your directors are satisfied that the accounts presented are drawn 
up on sound and conservative lines. They, therefore, recommend 
payment of a dividend of 20 per cent., less income-tax at 4s. 6d. 
in the £, on both classes of shares. 

As regards current operations of the company, probably the 
first thing that strikes you is that our profits for 1929 are less than 
those for 1928, despite the fact that in 1929 we produced and 
delivered about 30 per cent. more oil than in 1928. This was almost 
entirely due to the bad prices which maintained throughout last year 
for oil of the grade which we produced. 

In addition we suffered a serious setback at Ambrosio as a result 
of very heavy gas pressures encountered above the oil producing 
horizons, which exerted an adverse influence on the cost of production 
of our oil. 

CuRRENT YEAR’S PRODUCTION. 

Ag regards the present year, the crude oil production up to 
May 31st was approximately 2,515,900 metric tons. This is equiva- 
lent to a rate of a little over 6,000,000 metric tons per annum. 
I anticipate that the total production for the year will amount to 
somewhat less than this figure. The lesser production is in line with 
what the chairman toid you the last time we met, namely, that 
in consequence of our belief in the need for the restriction of pro- 
duction all over the world, and our determination to do our share 
in bringing about the desired results, the drilling programme was 
being considerably reduced. 

The restriction of drilling activity has, of course, been accompanied 
by very considerable reduction of expenditure in all directions, the 
benefits of which are already being realized. 

-I feel sure that it has been a source of satisfaction to you that 
altered conditions enabled us to reopen the La Paz and Concepcion 
Fields in the Maracaibo District at the end of last year, as was 
mentioned in the report. 


THE PROBLEM OF OVER-PRODUCTION. 


Our prospects are so closely bound up with the future trend of 
world prices of oil products that it is quite impossible for me to 
make anything other than a very general estimate. All I can say 
is that a measure of co-operation which did not formerly exist 
between the large companies has attended the more recent efiorts 
to place the petroleum industry as a whole on a sounder footing. 
The problem of over-production augmented by the enormous 
accumulated stocks has been carefully studied during the last 
few months with full recognition that the position is injurious 
to the entire indistry—to both large and small companies—and 
prejudicial to the future supplies of the world. Definite progress 
has been made toward solution of the problem, and I have some 
hope that ultimately the many and difficult features facing curtail- 
ment of wasteful production throughout the world may be solved, 


INCREASED RATES OF AMORTIZATION. 

As regards our own particular problems, I have already referred 
to increased expenditure which is being necessitated by our new 
wells being situated further from the shore, and I have informed 
you that we have deemed it necessary to increase our rates of 
amortization—particularly on casing. We are hoping that the new 
rate of 15 per cent. will prove to be sufficient. You will, of course, 
realize that this means a further addition to our production expenses ; 
it also means that we must maintain an adequate drilling programme 
to provide against the decline of producing wells.. Happily the 
geological indications on our territory lead us to expect that we have 
sufficient drilling ground for a good many years, and whilst I 
consider that this information should be placed before you, I do 
so with the assurance that—so far as one can humanly see—wo 
can maintain our production, and that, by careful management 
and strict economy, we hope to keep the cost of production within 
reasonable bounds. 

The year 1929 has been a particularly difficult year. This called 
for more than the customary effort which we have always been able 
to rely upon from our staff, and I am sure that I am carrying 
out your wishes if I take this public opportunity of thanking them 
for what they have done. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 1024.) 


a permanent investment. Of this fact the company 
romoter is well aware, and less care is taken in the 
character of the issue brought out and of the prospectus 
giving the details. 
Price AND REDEMPTION TERMS. 

In this talk with investors, I am, of course, assuming 
that security of income is the chief consideration and, 
therefore, the intending subscriber will want to be 
assured that there is a fairly good chance of the income 
romised being forthcoming—and forthcoming over a 
considerable period. It is unnecessary, perhaps, to say 
much in the way of comment upon high-class fixed interest 
stocks, such as those offered by British Governments and 
Home Corporations, beyond, perhaps, one thing, namely, 
that the investor should see that he is being fairly treated 
inthe matter of price and of redemption terms. Excessive 
competition for some of those loans may cause the price 
to be unduly high as compared with existing stocks, 
and in such cases the investor often does well not 
to respond to the appeal, but to risk the chance of 
acquiring the stock in the market at a lower figure when 
it ies been proved that the price was too high. Again, 
in some of these loans the investor is rather unfairly 
treated in the matter of redemption terms. When con- 
ditions are difficult for the borrower, in the sense that 
somewhat high interest rates have to be paid, there is a 
tendency to first of all fix the final redemption date some 
forty years ahead with the provisionary clause that at 
about twenty years’ time the borrower shall have the 
option of repaying at any time during the remaining 
twenty years. This really makes the loan a com- 
paratively short-dated obligation with the borrower 
ine the option against the lender for fully twenty years. 
That the borrower should desire to obtain some chance of 
earlier redemption under certain conditions is natural, 
but a ten years’ margin should usually be sufficient. 


STaTUS OF THE BoRROWER. 

And even in the case of foreign or even Colonial loans, 
the investor will do well to examine the details which 
are now usually given in the prospectus of the finances 
of the country or the Colony, their system of Sinking 
Funds and so on, for foreign countries, and even Overseas 
Dominions, can—like individuals and companies—be 
guilty of mismanagement and extravagance, and even 
when actual default does not occur as the result of such 
conditions, market prices are affected to an extent in- 
consistent with what is generally regarded in the case of 
a high-class investment issue, 

Artuur W. Kippy. 
(To be concluded.) 


Financial Notes 


GENERAL DEPRESSION. 
Ir is some time since the Stock Markets experienced such 
general depression as that which has characterized them 
during the past week. It is no uncommon experience for 
liquidation to be in evidence towards the end of a half-year 
when preparation for the publication of half-yearly balance 
sheets frequently occasions a good deal of selling. This year, 
however, the influences adversely affecting markets have 
been specially numerous and important. The actual losses 
arising out of the Hatry débacle were, in a sense, incurred last 
autumn, but they were faced and met only a few months 
ago, and it had been hoped that recuperation would be aided 
by favourable influences. Socialistie expenditure and a 
Socialistic Budget, however, with its effect on public confidence, 
spoiled all chances of a quick recovery in either commercial 
or financial activities, while the Stock Markets, in addition, 
have had to stand up against big selling orders from the United 
States where there have been successive slumps in Wall 
Street, and the market has also been called upon to absorb 
large new issues of capital. Under such conditions it is scarcely 
surprising that prices should have given way and even gilt- 
edged securities have now weakened a little, notwithstanding 
the helpful influence of fairly easy money. There seems 
reason also to believe that the public, which has been hit for 
so long by heavy taxation and the high cost of living, has had 
in many instances to realize investments to meet the require- 
ments of the moment. It may be hoped that with the turn 


of the half-year there will be some improvement, though 
epend upon developments in the United States, 
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INDIAN COPPER CORPORATION 


INCREASE IN ORE RESERVES 
SIR GODFREY FELL ON PROGRESS OF OPERATIONS 





THE sixth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of Indian 
Copper Corporation, Ltd., was held on the 16th inst. at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell, K.C.L.E., 
C.S.I. (the chairman), who presided, said :— 

The net proceeds of copper, with stocks in hand, amounted to 
£143,134 10s. 6d., to which must be added sundry receipts, 
£4,315 15s. 10d., and transfer fees, £511 2s. 6d., making a total 
of £147,961 8s. 10d. After defraying operating costs and general 
expenses there is a gross profit of £45,415 4s. 5d., which is taken 
to the balance-sheet. Out of this falls to be met debenture 
interest for nine months from April Ist to December 3lst, 
amounting to £16,779 10s. 7d. 

You will perhaps recollect that, when the present debenture 
capital was issued, in 1927, it was considered desirable to provide 
for the payment out of capital of debenture interest for a period 
of two years. Although your plant commenced operations at the 
beginning of the year, it was not in regular commercial production 
till the first quarter of the year was over. From April Ist debenture 
interest has, of course, been met from revenue, and, after deducting 
this amount, £16,779 10s. 7d., there remains a sum of £28,635 
13s. 10d. to be disposed of. 

FINANCIAL Poricy. 

We propose, subject to your approval, to deal with this sum 
as follows. Firstly, by transferring to development redemption 
reserve the sum of £10,798 13s. 6d. We desire to build up a 
reserve to meet the cost of major development operations. 
Secondly, by writing off from mining development and general 
expenditure a sum of £8,077 6s. 9d. The total expenditure shown 
in the balance-sheet under mining development and general expendi- 
ture includes, of course, the cost, in the early days of this venture, 
of extracting a certain amount of ore obtained in the course of 
development. We are drawing on this ore, which is stacked in 
surface dumps, and sending it to the mill. These dumps will be 
exhausted in the course of a year or two, and we think it right to 
reduce our mining and general expenditure by the assumed cost 
of the ore treated. 

The balance of £9,759 13s. 7d. it is proposed to carry forward 
to the next account. 

MINING OPERATIONS—ORE RESERVES. 

You will recollect that the programme we set before us was the 
treatment of 100,000 short tons of ore in a full year. Actually, 
the mine despatched to the mill 82,912 short dry tons of ore, of 
which 52,089 tons were despatched in the second six months of 
the year. For the first quarter of the current year the output 
was 31,783 short tons. You will notice from your general manager’s 
report that the average value of the ore reserves shows a steady 
and most gratifying improvement in depth. 

The primary crushing plant functioned smoothly throughout 
the year, except for an accident to the main shaft, which was 
replaced by a shaft made in your own workshops; but the 
character of the ore rendered it desirable to install a Symons’ cone 
crusher in lieu of the existing rolls. This new plant is now erected 
and in operation, with the addition of a belt to facilitate hand- 
picking. It is anticipated that the grade of ore will be improved 
and the size of ore transmitted to the Hardinge mills will be 
materially reduced, thus enabling the latter to treat a larger 
tonnage and reducing the wear on those mills. The first reports 
on the operation of this unit are most satisfactory. 

Finally, it is gratifying to note that not one single complaint 
or criticism has been received from purchasers of our copper, and 
that we have had the privilege of supplying some of the principal 
railway companies in India and His Majesty's Mint at Calcutte. 

PROGRESS IN CURRENT YEAR. 

At the mine vigorous efforts have been made to increase the 
output of ore, which attained its highest monthly output to date 
in April. The grade is also improving. Good progress has been 
made with the driving of No. 3 intermediate level. The handling 
of the ore from the stopes will, it is anticipated, be greatly facilitated 
and cheapened by the installation of a La Mancha trammer, which 
was put into commission a few weeks ago. Larger converters 
are being installed and should shortly be in use, with a resultant 
increase in the output of blister copper. The output of the refinery 
has amounted to 1,095 long tons in the first five months of the 
year, an average of 219 tons a month. 

Excellent progress has been made with the rolling mill, to which 
I referred in my speech last year. It is practically completed in 
every respect, and trial runs should be made in the course of this 
month. ‘The market in India cannot, of course, absorb re: larly 
the whole of our present output of copper ingot; but the market 
for copper sheet and yellow metal sheet is very greatly in excess 
of our contemplated output, and when the adjustments incidental 
to starting up a new rolling mill have been made, and labour has 
been trained, we look forward hopefully to being in a position te 
meet a constantly increasing demand for our products. 


PrIcE OF COPPER. 

The recent heavy fall in the world price of copper is a matter 
which unfortunately cannot be ignored. We must accept 
the situation, and devote our energies to reducing our 
costs of production so as to counteract, as far as possible, the 
lower price obtained for our copper. Fortunately, the various 
improvements and additions to the plant which have been made 


- should enable us to achieve this object. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL CO., 
LIMITED 








A RECORD PROFIT. 





Sir John Cadman on Rationalization. 


The twenty-first ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, Limited, was held, 17th inst., at Winchester 
House, E.C. 

Sir John Cadman, G.C.M.G., D.Se. (chairman of the company), 
said, in the course of his speech: The year under review has been 
one of ordered progress and there is little subject for comment in 
the accounts. The net profit amounted to the record figure of 
£5,206,761, which more than justifies the forecast made by me on 
the occasion of the last meeting. The balance available has 
enabled us to recommend a final dividend on the Ordinary shares 
of 15 per cent., less tax, making 20 per cent. for the year, and 
leaving £687,064 to be carried forward. 


PrRoODUCTION—FIELDs. 


Persia.—The net production of oil from Masjid-i-Suleiman was 
approximately 5} million tons—the rate of production differing 
but little from that of the preceding year. In reality the actual 
crude output of the fields was in excess of this figure, but refining 
operations at Abadan resulted in a temporary excess of residue and 
consequent storage congestion which threatened to interrupt the 
continuity of refining. This excess was dealt with in a novel way. 
We decided to reverse the pumping in one of the pipe-lines and, 
at little expense, we pumped this residue back to the Fields and 
injected it into certain gas wells, connected only with the upper 
part of the oil structure. It was found, as expected, that the 
oil rock readily received the oil so injected. 

Rapid strides have been made in advancing our knowledge of 
the new field at Haft Kel, which lies 35 miles south-east of 
Masjid-i-Suleiman. 

Our investment in the Iraq Petroleum Company continues to 
increase with the inevitable additions to the capital required for 
proving and developing a modern oilfield. 

Transport of oil to the coast will involve the laying of what is 
likely to prove one of the most costly pipe-lines yet constructed. 
This will mean an outlay of many millions of pounds, which can 
only prudently be made when reserves of oil are proved sufficient in 
volume not only to fill the pipe-line but also to transport con- 
tinuously through it a quantity of oil sufficient to meet pumping 
costs and the interest and amortisation charges on the huge expen- 
diture anticipated. This proof is well in sight, and the policy of the 


Trag Petroleum Company is being actively directed to completing 
1 ~ ’ I 5 


it in the most economical and efficient manner possible. 
MARKETING. 


Sales in ali markets continued to show satisfactory expansion. 
Prices remained remarkably stable from March onwards, and no 
important changes have since occurred, notwithstanding the high 
freight rates ruling towards the end of the year. 

I told you last year of the steps which we have been taking to 
enhance the quality of our motor spirit: I am glad to say that our 
new ‘‘ BP.” Spirit had a most satisfactory reception from the British 
motoring public and that its popularity continues. We can claim 
to have a spirit admirably adapted to the requirements of the modern 
engine and representative of a notable achievement in industrial 
research. 

RATIONALIZATION. 


Good progress has been made throughout the year with the efforts 
to eliminate from the petroleum industry those elements which make 
for waste, instability and uneconomic production. I cannot too 
often repeat that these efforts are made as much in the interest of 
the public as of the industry itself. Profuse production and irregular 
prices bring enduring advantage to no one ; this is particularly the 
case with petroleum. Notwithstanding the many discoveries that 
have been made, it is fairly certain that the day will come when our 
successors will be faced with a shortage of the crude petroleum which 
now flows so lavishly from the earth. They will have to face the 
problem in their own way, and I am not suggesting that we should 
tighten our belt on their account. After all, the plea for con- 
servation can be placed on too altruistic a level. Further, uncon- 
trolled production, without regard‘to the world’s capacity of econ- 
omic absorption, has long been responsible for a deplorable degree of 
wastage and disorganization. 

It has been generally recognized for a considerable time past that 
blind and reckless competition is at the root of these evils. It is, 
however, one thing to recognize the evil, another to remedy it. 


What then are our prospects ?_ The world demand for petroleum 
continues to expand. With it this Company can look for a parallel 
expansion of its business, and failing the intervention of unfavourable 
and unforeseen factors, all the causes I have named should contribute 
to another successful year. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 1027) 
REPARATIONS LOAN. 

Not the least interesting feature of the past ten days hag 
been the long expected flotation of the international Repara. 
tions Loan. The entire amount, as I have explained on g 
previous occasion, was for the equivalent of something like 
£60,000,000, of which £12,000,000 was placed in London jp 
54 per cents at 90 and the balance in various centres, France 
and the United States taking something like £20,000,000 in 
each case. The applications at all centres were said to have 
been on a thoroughly satisfactory scale, and certainly ample 
preparation had been made in advance. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that so far as this market was concerned, although 
the Loan was understood to be twice covered, it has since 
fallen to a discount, a circumstance no doubt largely connected 
with the general conditions of financial depression. 

% * * a 
RAtiy in Royat Mats. 

Among the few favourable developments of the past week 
may be mentioned a decided rally in the securities of the 
Royal Mail Company and many of those of its associates. This 
recovery must be attributed not to any anticipations of an 
immediate revival of prosperity, for unfortunately present 
conditions of trade preclude such expectations. Very wisely, 
however, Lord Kylsant and his co-directors have decided to 
take certain financial and business experts into counsel, and 
to invite their co-operation in dealing with a situation which, 
no doubt, will require time and skill to bring about more 
satisfactory conditions. A small but strong Committee, 
consisting of Mr. F. Hyde,a Managing Director of the Midland 
Bank Limited, Brigadier-General A. Maxwell, a Managing 
Partner of Glyn Mills and Company, and Sir William 
McLintock, has been set up to confer with the directors, while 
the Chairman of the Trade Facilities Act Advisory Committee, 
Sir William Plender, will also come into consultation with 
the Committee. In addition, an invitation has been extended 
to The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P., to join the Boards 
of the various shipping companies, and it is stated that recom- 
mendations which he may make, after due examination and 
enquiry, as regards changes of management and_administra- 
tion, will be considered by the Boards of the companies 
affected and will, with the approval ofthe Committee, be 
made effective. This invitation has been accepted by Mr. 
Walter Runciman and he has now been elected by the Board 
as Deputy-Chairman. These various announcements have 
been well received in the City. 

* * * * 
GENERAL Evectric RESULTS. 

The Annual Report of the General Electric Company is 4 
thoroughly good one, and justifies the recommendation which 
had been announced previously of a bonus of 4 per cent. in 
addition to the 10 per cent. dividend. The directors state 
that the company’s operations for the year constituted a 
record, while the profit of £1,179,000 compared with £1,084,000 
in the previous year. In the later months of the year the 
profits are stated to have been affected by the genera! depres- 
sion in business, but the company’s works have been fully 
employed and output has been maintained at a high level. 
In particular, the directors state that the volume of overseas 
business has shown a marked increase. The balance sheet is 
a strong one. 

* * * # 
NEWSPAPER PROFITS. 

When allowance is made for the general effect of trade 
depression upon newspaper profits, the statement which 
Lord Camrose was able to make at the recent meeting of 
Allied Newspapers must be regarded as satisfactory, the 
profit for the year of £650,000 comparing with £682,000 
in the previous year. The company, in common with other 
newspaper undertakings, has had to withstand severe com- 
petition and has evidently withstood it very well, while 
financial advertisements must inevitably have declined for 
the moment as the result of the general condition of the 
Stock Markets. Lord Camrose showed that the activities 
of his group in the Provinces were as great as ever and his 
report as to circulation must also have been satisfactory 
to the shareholders. Towards the end of his speech he 
stated that as a result of an arrangement just reached with 
Northcliffe Newspapers, Limited, that company had agreed 
not to start newspapers in Cardiff, Sheffield and Aberdeen 
There is apparently to be some limit to the competition. 

* * * * 
VOLE: 

In the absence, through indisposition, of the Chairman, 
Lord Bearsted, Mr. Andrew Agnew presided over the recent 
meeting of Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Limited, and delivered 
the speech which had been prepared by Lord Bearsted, as 
Chairman. The company has, of course, suffered in common 


with other oil concerns by the lower prices, while expenses 
during the year were somewhat higher. 


(Continued on page 1080.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
COMPANY 


REVIEW OF A DIFFICULT PERIOD. 


LORD KYLSANT ON THE POSITION. 


{ne annual general meeting of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
was held on Wednesday, 18th inst., at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
London, E.C. 

The Lord Kylsant, G.C.M.G. (chairman of the company), said : 
Ladies and gentlemen, last autumn the Company celebrated the 
ninetieth anniversary of its incorporation by Royal Charter, in 1839. 
During that long period, the Company has passed through periods 
of ty and of difficulty, alternating with the recurrent cycles 
in trade. 

The balance for the year under review, including the amount 
brought forward from 1928, is £704,027, and after transferring 
£300,000 from the Insurance Fund, paying debenture interest for 
the year, dividends on preference stocks for the half-year ended 
June 30th, 1929, and all expenses, and providing £414,855 for 
depreciation, the balance remaining is £151,422, which we propose 
to carry forward. The reserve fund amounts to £1,450,000 and the 
insurance fund now stands at £1,040,000, together totalling 
£2,490,000. 

The fleet of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, exclusive of 
the vessels owned by the R.M.S.P. Meat Transports, Ltd., cost over 
ten millions sterling and has been written down in the books to 
under £3,400,000, shewing that in the matter of providing depre- 
ciation the Court of Directors has always followed a conservative 


policy. 
PosiTIon OF GROUP. 

When considering the financial position of the group, it is often 
overlooked that the large amounts of depreciation annually written 
off the book value of the vessels are available either in reduction 
of loans for shipbuilding or in payment otherwise for new vessels, 
or for strengthening the general position of the companies. 

As at January Ist, 1930, the total reserve funds of the Royal 
Mail group of shipping companies amounted to over £8,950,000, the 
insurance funds aggregated over £3,650,000, whilst other reserves 
and profit and loss account balances totalled over £2,650,000, 
making altogether over £15,250,000. 

During the last four years, the gross profits of the Royal Mail 
group of shipping companies, before charging interest or depreciation, 
have averaged even in these difficult times over 5,000,000 sterling 
per annum, viz. :— 


For 1926 .. a ae ee -. over £4,827,000 
ae > ae ot ae a rie » £5,697,000 
» 1928 .. ve ‘es rh i £5,010,000 


on Uae «e ce - about £4,900,000 
War SERVICES. 

Throughout the War the entire resources of the Royal Mail 
and its associated companies were placcd unreservedly at the 
disposal of the nation, and the services rendered by the fleets and 
organizations of the Real Mail group need no reiteration from 
me, but these companies lost by enemy action during that period 
a large number of vessels, some of which had to be replaced when 
prices of construction were at a high level. 

In 1919, the Treasury asked Lord Pirrie to ascertain whether 
Lord Inchcape, of the P. & O. group, and myself, representing the 
Royal Mail group, would take over at cost the British merchant 
ships then owned by the Government, on the basis that we should 
offer them to all British shipowners on these terms. 

This arrangement was carried out, and when these vessels were 
offered to other British shipowners, very few were taken by them, 
and the 50 per cent. which the Royal Mail group had to take 
consisted of no less than seventy-seven vessels, costing over 
15,000,000 sterling. 

Having done what the Government desired at such times of 
national difficulty, we not unnaturally took advantage of the 
financial facilities which were provided under the Trade Facilities 
and Loans Guarantee Acts and which the Government were at that 
time anxious should be availed of as fully as possible in order to 
relieve unemployment. 

The interest on the loans made under these Acts to the Royal 
Mail group of shipping companies has been regularly paid, and the 
total instalments of capital paid off (including three trade facilities 
loans entirely repaid) amount to over £1,700,000. 

In October, 1929, we applied to the Treasury and the Government 
of Northern Ireland for an extension of the dates of repayment of 
certain short-dated trade facilities loans amounting to four and a 
half million pounds made to three shipping companies, as the term 
of these loans, viz., five to seven years, was found to be too short to 
enable the companies to deal with them in these abnormal times. 

The Secretary of the Trade Facilities Act Advisory Committee 
subsequently wrote asking what additional security could be 
given if the short-term loans were extended, and each of the three 
shipping companies concerned gave the extra security required. 

Tue Avpitors’ SCHEME. 

In October, 1929, the Court of Directers instructed Messrs. 
Price, Waterhouse and Company to make a full report on the 
position of the various Groups of Shipping Companies. They 
made a comprehensive and detailed report, which was: carefully 
considered by the directors and shown to the Trade Facilities 
Committee and the Government of Northern Ireland and to our 
bankers, 





The Court of Directors then requested Messrs. Price, Waterhouse 
and Company to prepare a scheme of rationalization of the various 
Shipping Companies. This scheme received the careful consider- 
ation of the Court, but as it was considered that it would take at 
least six or twelve months to put into effect, it was felt that the 
matter must ke deferred until some definite arrangement had 
been come to with regard to the extension of the short-dated Trade 
Facilities Loans to which I have referred. 

On May 19th, 1930, we called a Conference of our bankers and 
of representatives of the Trade Facilities Act Advisory Committee 
and the Government of Northern Ireland, when I placed before 
them full information as to the position of the Group. 

APPOINTMENT OF A COMMITTEE. 
_ A small committee was appointed which, after going very fully 
into the whole position, reported to a further meeting of the 
Conference of Bankers held on June 10th, as the result of which a 
public announcement was, as you know, made to the effect that 
it had been arranged that this committee, consisting of Mr. F. 
Hyde (Managing-Director of the Midland Bank Limited), Brig.- 
Gen. A. Maxwell (Managing Partner in Glyn Mills and Company), 
and Sir William* McLintock, should confer with the Court of 
Directors of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and with the 
Boards of Directors of its various Subsidiary and Allied Companies 
on matters relating to management, administration and finance, 
whilst the Chairman of the Trade Facilities Act Advisory Com- 
mittee (Sir William Plender) will come into consultation with the 
Committee. 
Mr. Runciman A Director. 

In addition, an invitation was extended to the Right Hon. Walter 
Runciman, M.P., to join the Boards of the various Shipping 
Companies. 

As announced, this Committee will retain office until 
December 31st next, unless that period is extended. In_ the 
meantime, arrangements have been made with the Trade Facilities 
Act Advisory Committee and the Government of Northern Ireland 
to continue their facilities and with the Banks and Discount Houses 
to continue the financial accommodation they have afforded to the 
Group. 

In view of the past record of this Group of Shipping Companies, 
of which our country may justly be proud, I trust that before long 
the Treasury may see their way to extend these short-dated Trade 
Facilities Loans for a further five years. 

I have never been a pessimist about British shipping, and provided 
we continue to receive the support of our friends, I feel certain 
that the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and the Group of 
Shipping Companies with which it is so closely associated, whose 
gross profits during the last four difficult years have, as already 
mentioned, averaged over five millions sterling per annum, will, 
sooner than many people anticipate, experience a return of prosperity. 

After the Chairman had replied to some questions, the report and 
accounts were adopted. 











| 


| To CENTRAL AFRICA 


THE BENGUELA RAILWAY | 
and 


ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. | 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODESIA. 
From Europe and North America. 


| 
| LOBITO BAY 
| 





— } 


If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest 
route apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity | 
Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Princes House,95 Gresham | 
Street, E.C. 2. | 











PONTRESINA encapine 


THE CLIMBING CENTRE of EASTERN SWITZERLAND 





Golf 18 Holes Private Tennis Courts 


THE 


KRONENHOF 


The Historic English House 





250 Rooms and Baths Self-Contained Suites 
L. Gredig, Proprietor and Manager. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 1028.) 
current year, there is some restriction in production, but this» 
in its turn, is resulting in a reduction of expenditure in drilling, 
and as regards future production it would seem that good 
results have attended development south of the Lagunillas 
Field, but it is stated that the heavy quality of the oil would 
make its exploitation not very profitable just now as there is 
a glut of very heavy oil. The Chairman spoke cautiously 
with regard to the outlook and referred to the increasing 
rates of depreciation on producing wells, necessitated, he said, 
by careful study of the decline curves of production of their 
wells in the Bolivar District. Such large depreciation allow- 
ances involved, he pointed out, an apparent increase in costs 
of production, while at the same time protecting the capital 
invested, 

* * * * 

ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL. 

The favourable impression created by the excellent report 
of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company was amply confirmed by 
the statements made by the Chairman, Sir John Cadman, at 
the shareholders’ meeting held this week. The net profit of 
over £5,000,000 certainly more than justified the Chairman’s 
forecast of a year ago, while as to the Refinery programmes, 
Sir John said that the Company was well abreast of the times, 
that the plant and equipment already completed, or now 
under construction, were capable of converting the crude oil 
into the constituents the market most needed, and ensuring, 
in almost every circumstance, a complete producing equili- 
brium from the field to the market. Dealing with future 
prospects, Sir John Cadman took what may be termed. an 
optimistic but cautious view. He referred to the necessity 
for economies in the use of oil, and anticipated a continued 
expansion in the world demands for petroleum. Failing the 
intervention of unfavourable and unforeseen factors, share- 
holders were encouraged to anticipate another good year. 

* * * & 
Tue Late: Lorp GLENDYNE. 

The City, and the Stock Exchange in particular, has 
suffered a great blow by the death which occurred somewhat 
suddenly, after a prolonged illness, of Lord Glendyne, the 
head of the well-known Stock Exchange firm of R. Nivison 
and Company. Lord Glendyne’s career has been a remark- 
able one and, if all its incidents were revealed, they would 
undoubtedly. serve as an inspiration to effort, for the secret 
of the great success achieved by Lord Glendyne was to be 
found in his own personal character and his own industry 
and determination. Starting life as a bank clerk in Scotland, 
he came at an early age to London and was for some years 
a clerk in the Westminster Bank. Possessed of intense energy 
and great abilities, he decided, by the time that he was a 
little over thirty to become a member of the London Stock 
Exchange, and after a brief partnersmp of three years, he 


founded in 1886 the firm of R. Nivison and Company. From + 


that moment it may be said that Lord Glendyne’s real career 
commenced. His firm from the outset specialized in the 
flotation of high-class Investment Loans and, in particular, 
the Loans of our various Dominions. As regards the market 
here, it may be said that he reduced the system of Loan 
flotation almost to an exact science. His skill and judgment 
with regard to terms of issue were unrivalled, while his following 
was so great and influential that it was well known that any 
Loan brought out under the auspices of ** Nivisons ” would 


not lack support if support were necessary. 


* * % * 
A GENEROUS GIVER. 

In many parts of our Dominions Lord Glendyne was 
known and trusted as an able and wise counsellor, and more, 
perhaps, than any other man in our time he may be said to 
have been a direct instrument in aiding the development 
of our Oversea Dominions by the various Loans which were 
floated. Impulsive in temperament, an autocrat in business, 
a shrewd driver of a bargain, Lord Glendyne contrived to 
combine with these qualities the kindliest of dispositions, 
and the man who was inexorable in a business bargain found 
it quite impossible to resist any appeal of a charitable nature. 
His giits to public charities were on a munificent scale, but 
they probably paled into insignificance when compared with 
his private acts of charity, and it would be hard to say whether 
Lord Glendyne will be more missed as a foremost leader in 
finance or by the many institutions and individuals to whom 
he has rendered financial aid over a long period. A. W. K. 


DALMATIA 


THE YUGOSLAV RIVIERA 
ESCORTED TOURS (from 27 Guineas). 
Departures: June 28, July 12 and 26, August 9 and 22, September 6. 
Vrite for Illustrated Bocklets and Information, etc. 
YUGOSLAVIA EXPRESS AGENCY (incorporating Jugoslav Travel 
Bureau), 25 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 























This year an 


OCEAN TOUR 





pA ys’] By luxurious liners, visiting 

29 TOU French and Spanish Ports, to one 

iachuding aera of Britain’s oldest and most fasci- 
1st class nd class : teqe : 

nating colonies; there to enjoy 

£65 £45 vistas of the bluest of blue seas, 

JULY 3rd to and view the wonderful sea 

AUGUST 1st. gardens and crystal caves. 











Come to the home of the Bluebird and the 
Queenly Lily— 


BERMUDA 


For full particulars write The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 329, 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1\, or The Pacific Steam Navigation Co, 
Goree, Water St., Liverpool. 


can be provided at age 65, 
£1 000 or at death if earlier, by an 
annual payment of 
£16 10s. from age 25 
24 ” » ow 


4] » » 49 








No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 














NOW READY EVERYWHERE. 5s. net. | 


A COMMON-SENSE 
GUIDE TO 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


By CAPT. J. F. FINN 


The Sunday Times says: “ This unpreten- 
tious littl book will find a home on the 
shelves of many an after-dinner orator— 
and many more ambitious speakers. .. . 
Altogether an unusually sensible, practical 
handbook.” Home and Empire says: “ He 
deals with the subject in an extremely 
practical manner.” 
CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 2. 
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Retirement 


| When. retirement involves a re- 
duction in income the cessation 
of Life Assurance Premiums at 
that time is a welcome relief. 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
has always made a feature of its 
LIMITED PAYMENT SCALES. 
You can obtain from this Institution a Whole Life Assurance 
with premiums limited to 25 payments and carrying right 
to bonuses under its distinctive system for a lower premium 
than is charged elsewhere throughout the whole of life. 
Full particulars and quotations will be sent on application. 
Loni n (City) Office - - - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
Funds £21,600,000. 
































BATTLE ABBEY SCHOOL FOR GIRES. | 


Run on modern public school lines, with every care and 
comfort for pupils. Recognised by the Board of Education. | 
Bracing, sunny climate. | 
Pupils prepared for entrance to Universities and careers when 
desired. 
Numbers limited to 100. Fees £200 a year. ! | 

} 


All particulars on application, 








RICH MANURE 


AWN MOWINGS, Weeds, Leaves, 

etc., should never be wasted. As 
your garden refuse accumulates, build 
it into a heap, treating each fresh 
¥ addition of rubbish with 


1 cwt. ADCO makes from 
2 to 3 toms of MANURE, 
according to the class of 
rubbish used. z P 
In a few months you will have a plentiful supply of rich organic fertilizer. 


(for lawn mowings and soft green re- 


ADCO ACCELERATOR _ iuse) 28ib., 4/6; 5élb., 8)-; lewt., 15/- 
STANDARD ADCO {i,t gherrathih: trian gy 
Carriage paid to nearest goods station. Cash with order. Stocked b 

all leading Seedsmen, etc. ADCO LTD., 55 Harpenden, HERTS. 

































JUST OUT. 


THE ROYAL NAVY 


THE SURE SHIELD OF THE EMPIRE, 
By GEOFFREY PARRATT 


With a Foreword by 
Vice-ApmiraL J. E. T. HARPER, C.B., M.V.O. 
With many half-tone plates and diagrams. 
Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘An account in a refreshing style of the Navy from early times—its 
Senate, deeds, modern development, weapons, and its work in the Great 
ar. 
CHILD SLAVERY IN HONG KONG. 
The Mui Tsai System. By Lr.-Compr. and Mrs. H. L. 


HASLEwoop. 2s. 6d. net. 
A: personal narrative describing the efforts, unfortunately unsuccessful so 
far, to abolish domestic slavery in Hong Kong. 


Northumberland A , London, W.C. 
The Sheldon Press And of all Boc Fan oma Lists ee free. 


HOLIDAY 
COMPANIONS 


TRAMPING THROUGH AFRICA 
A Dozen Crossings of the Continent. 
By W. J. W. ROOME, F.R.G.S. 
32 pages of illustrations from the author’s 
photographs. 15/- net. 


GERMANY _ By GERALD BULLETT. 
With a chapter on Tourism and Mountaineering 
by AntHony BERTRAM. 
32 page illustrations in colour by E, T. and E. 
Harrison COMPTON. 7/6 net. 
(An addition to the New Series of Colour Books, 
complete list of which will be sent on application.) 


‘AUSTRIA By J. D. NEWTH. 
RUMANIA _sBy HEBE SPAULL. 


Each with 4 page illustrations in colour and 
8 from photographs. 2/6 net. 
(Two new volumes in a smaller series of Colour 
Books. List on application.) 
Obtainable at all booksellers. 
Published by 
A. & C. BLACK LTD., 4 Soho Sq., London, W.1. 
























ORWAY 


for Health 
& Pleasure 


Come to Norway and enjoy every minute 
of your holiday. You have never seen 
anything so grand, so inspiring as the 
Norwegian scenery, and you could search 
the whole world without finding a better 
place for a care-free, happy holiday. 
Norwegian hotels are good and the prices 
are moderate. 

Ask your Travel Agent for official guide, 
“* Norway—Nature’s Wonderland,” or send to: 
NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, 
Travel Bureau, Norwa House, 
23b Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 








WHERE ARE YOU GOING FOR YOUR 







HOLIDAYS? 


SUMMER TOURS to 
MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS 
at reduced return fares. 
Madeira i class 20, 2nd class £15. 
Canary Islands Ist class - - - £20. 


CRUISES to ANTWERP, 


ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG 
and back. Fortnightly from London. 
13-14 days. Ist class fare- - £20. 
Write for full | pea to— 
ead Office: 
3, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 
me 125, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


NION’CASTLELIN 




































Grey hair 


is frequently due to under nourishment of the 
roots consequent on an insufficiency of the 
natural oil. A little Rowland’s. Macassar Oil 
rubbed into the scalp every day will frequently 
restore the colour.’ If used regularly as a 
dressing it will long delay the appearance of 
greyness. 

Of all Chemists, Stores 
and Hairdressers — 
3/6, 7/- and 10/6. 
Use golden for fair or 
grey hair. 


lands 


pa Macassar 03) ... 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, Ltd., 112 Guilford St., London, W.C. 1 
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SPECTATOR readers are invited 
to remember the urgent claims of 
the institutions whose appeals 


appear below 


WHERE YOU C4y 


menenene’ 








— 








HNN UU 


HOMES 


Will you send them 
HALF-A-CROWN 
to feed the Children ? 3 


HNN LATTA 


HGH 


HULL 


qi 





INIA 


PLEASE HELP HER UP 
A RUNG OR TWO. 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are making their 
Annual Appeal for 400,000 Half-Crowns 
2 help feed their family of 8,000 boys 
and girls—the largest family in the world. 
t equals a town. Think of supporting a town! 


HTH 


You always send to the 





Half-Crown Appeal. 


400,060 
Half-Crowns Required 


for the Children’s Food. 








HUNT LLU 


Mil 


IU 


1 
1 


Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes Food Fund,” and crossed, may be 
ddressed to — Dr, Barnardo’s — Homes, 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 3 
= London, E. 1. 


LUT 
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CANCER 
HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 

FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.3. 
No Letters. No PayMENTs. 
THE FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN 
LONDON DEVOTED TO CANCER 
TREATMENT AND RESEARCH. 
Fully equipped and specially staffed. A 
certain number of beds are provided for 


advanced cases, who are kept comfortable 
and free from pain. 


AN URGENT APPEAL IS MADE FOR 


£150,000 


for a new Radiological Block and othor 
extensions, which will add 80 beds to the 
Hospital, and’ 


ALSO FOR RADIUM. 


Bankers—Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C. 2 
Secretary—J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E. 











MISS SMALLWOOD’S 
SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Under Royal Patronage. 


An Urgent Appeal 


* Their works do follow them.” 
There are many people who, alas, cannot 
give to this Society during their life time, 
but we shall be glad if they will remem- 
ber that a Legacy, large or small, will be 
very useful and gratefully received. The 
need of permanent heip is greater than 
ever—also New Annual Subscriptions will 
be thankfully Received. 








Please make cheques payable to— 


Miss SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY, 
LANCASTER HOUSE, MALVERN. 





old 





THE 
ROYAL 
SAILORS’ 
RESTS 


Portsmouth and 
Devonport. 


Co-Founders : 


The late DAME AGNES E. WESTON, 
G.B.E., LL.D. 


The late DAME SOPHIA G. WINTZ, 
D.B.E. 





Will you help the Trustees 
erect a much-needed Admini- 
strative Block at Portsmouth 
in memory of Dame Sophia 


G. Wintz? 


The need is urgent to enable 
them to carry on the Gospel 
and Temperance work among 
our Sailors all over the World. 





Contributions should be sent to 
the Hon. Treasurer, Royal 
Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, by 
whom they will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 


Cheques, etc., to be crossed “ Nat. Prov. 
Bank Ltd., Portsmouth.” 





























ERADICATE DISEASE 


by subscribing to the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 


(Founded 1746) and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 


Please send a Special Donation to 


Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 











JUST ONE POUND 


takes a poor child away from ihe misery 
of mean streets for a fortnight’s real joy 
in the country. You who know the 
pleasures of the country and can enjoy 
them at will, can hardly realise what they 
mean to children who swelter in airless, 
poverty-stricken surroundings. Please send 
a pound for the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 


FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 4), 18 
In’ 1929 we sent away over 32,000 children. 


Buckingham’ Street, Strand. 
This year, owing to lack 
of Funds, we have had to reduce our numbers by several thousands. 








THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL. 
** I appeal 


to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in support 
of this great Service—the Life-boats. I appeal not only as President 
of the Institution, but as Master of the Merchant Navy and Fishing | 


Fleets.” WARD, P. 
EACH YEAR WE NEED 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS | 


to maintain the Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 
“ONE IN A’ MILLION.” | 
Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will? 


The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary, 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. | 
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J. & E. BUMPUS Ltd. 


EXHIBITIONS 


BOOK BINDINGS 
Historical & Modern 


HiGH HOUSE PRESS BOOKS 
350 OXFORD STREET, W.1 


BOOKSELLERS 














2B OWES & BOWES 
Cambridge, England. 


BOOKS, 


New, Secondhand, and Rare. 
Just Ready—free on request. Catalogue 451: 
OLD-TIME LITERATURE (principally 17th 
and 18th century) ; continuation to Catalogue 445, 
of which copies are still available. 
Telegrams co Cable i: | Bowes S, Cambridge. Tel.: 








408. | 























THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


' Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capita) authorised and issued, 
'£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850,000. 
(together, £8 850,000) ; eserve Liability of Proprietors, « £8,000,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the ‘Australian 
Bates and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTA 
are also made. BILLS are purchased. or sent for collection... DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 
{ HEAD OFFICE: 


a 


71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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High Blood Pressure 


Successful New Treatment. 

Dr. Mladejovsky, Professor of Medicine, Prague. University, recently wrote in 
“THE LANCET ” that the “ Drosil’’ treatment had not only proved successful in 
Arteria-Selerosis, but that its action was “ surprisingly efficient in overcoming the 
subjective troubles.” Suffer no lenger with high blood pressure, heart attacks, 
dizziness, palpitation, loss of memory, shortness of breath, depression, etc., let 
this medically approved treatment alleviate your distress without delay. Descrip- 
tive literature free from:—DROSIL AGENCY, 2 E, 26, Sun Street, London, E.C.2. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) + 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 

Paid up Capital “a ate os ose oe «. £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund «. £4,475,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter +» £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 








throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 














| BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 




















HE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
\ First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759). 


{ XETER.— 
Cathedral. 





waterd& radiatorsin bedms. Lift.Nt. porter.’Phone 4071. 


ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing | (FIFE)—MARINE HOTEL. Patronized by 
Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. &c. 4 Royalty. Southern exposure, overlooking Firth of 
Forth. Close to links, Tennis and famous Elie Sands, 


Running water in all bedrooms. Large sun verandah, 








‘At BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Zi Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 


Lilliard room. Elec. light throughout. Central heating, 


Garage. Tel.: 19 Elie. 








Tele.: 341. Lift. 


PAVILION HOTEL. 
Private lock-up garage. 


Hydro at moderate cost. 


OURNEMOUTH 
Every modern comfort. 











THE ERRANT GOLFER 





ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 








Close Pier, shops, golilinks. ‘Tel. 1 1154, We have just read a delightful book, 
“The Errant Golfer,” by HE. P. Leigh ATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—G@t. Britain’s Greates’ 
OURNEMOUTH. WIMBLEDON HALL.— Bennett, who discourses on clubs and 1 Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 27) 
Modernized under new management. Excellent holes, caddies and clothes, and takes you Bedrooms; those with h. & ec. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
tulsine, h. & c. water all rooms, garage.—S. P. Horspool. on a tour round a whole host of fascinat- sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 
ing courses. But he has made one 


the sea than any hotel in Brighton. 
us. brochure.—Apply Manager. 
8103 (3 lines). 


Superb cuisine. 
*Phone, Brighton 


RIGHTON—ROYAL ALBION HOTEL, Closer to 
a serious omission. 


"Grams, “Brilliancy,” Brighton. 





He forgot to include 
the courses at Buxton. 


bes of ALLAN, Stirl’gshire -ALLAN WATER 


Gol{! Great stuff HOTEL. Mod. elec. treat.app-iances, Grms., Brallan. 





bn Poe age ee ary eo YURREY ince A gS a eee ey 
— wo lo-hote courses, the Cavendish ¢ N quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
“oO Within 10, eaaes tart ride of Delano the Fairfield. Springy turf; billiard Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 53 


Station. In the romantic seaside village of Rottingdean. 

High class. Free golf and tennis. Riding on the Downs. 

Cars meet trains. Terms moderate. Send for illustrated 

— to Manager, Tudor Close Hotel, Rottingdean, 
righton. 


I UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. 
tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 


inebriates. 
feeling boisterous, 


fault af you don’t 





Best situa- 
for golfers. 





table-like green; air that cheers, alnost 
You start out after breakfast 


lunch fecling ravenous. 


Come and sample us. 
We have a 


High Street, Guildford. 

rFVORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First- 
class. 200 rooms titted with h. and c. water Suites & 

rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s* Revellers ” 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for Easter. 





come back to 
It won’t be our 
play a good game. 
We rather cater 
“sample week- 


and 





Daddy Hole Plain, 


: mh J _Wy PEL. 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom end”? scheme: 30/- from Saturday night, Tidy Licemsed. "Plest-ches. 200 feet above sea. 
Orchestra, Telephone: 4 and 474. dinner and dance, to Monday morning AA. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207. 
breakfast. If you are not entirely satis- 


ORNISH RIVIERA.—Excecdingly comfortable 
residential hotel; excellent cuisine and large 
garage; on a lagoon-like bay, amidst semi-tropical 
vegetation: ideal centre for yachting and boating; 
moderate terms.—. Apply Manager, “Ship and Castle 
Hotel,”’ St. Mawes, Cornwall. 


NOLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Comfort. 





fied we shall politely refuse to charge you. 
Send for our booklet ‘‘ Study in Comfort,” 
which truthfully tells you all about us. 


BUXTON 
HYDRO HOTEL 





rFVORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
I ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 3655. 





rV\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:Totnes 11, 





Refinement, Liberal Table; Golf. 800 ft. up.— 
Colletts Hotel, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. 
ARMS HOTEL 


- bee — DRUMMOND 
Enlarged and modernized. 
Running waterin bedrooms. 

CENTRAL FOR TOURING PERTHSHIRE. 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
tooms (h. and c. water and a Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 


ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Facing sea. Nr.pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone’311. 








(fully licensed ) 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE 


A line to Mr. C. W. Bosworth, Director 
and Manager, will have his personal atten- 
tion. Tell us when you are coming, and 
we will arrange with either of the Clubs, 
partners and caddies, if need be. 

















G LASTONBURY.—Chalice Well Guest House. Beaut . 
sit. Home comforts. Good table. Library of 2,009 
books. Sunny garden. Traditional Well of Holy Grail 
Expeditions. Craft Classes. Terms mod.—Apply Warden. 











EFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Ducigine List (2d. post free # 170 INNS ani 
OTELS managed 
PEOPLE’S RE! RESHMENT HOUSE ‘ASSOCIATIO N, 


Lr 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. Gzonar’s Housg, 193 Reaevxe 
STREET, W.1. 








7 HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, i St. 
W George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breaki: as 
53. 6d. day, or 3us. weekly. With dinner, 63, 6d., oc 


2 guineas weckly. 





Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 





= DYM U TH 99 ryade Mark f 


all 


SILVERFISH * 


upholstery, books, etc. 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


pests that prey on clothes, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. with remittanca 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as4 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





FINANCIAL 


| Fe ~~ FUNDS AVAILABLE.—Sound businesses 
financed. Finance arranged to all entitled under 
Wills, Marriage Settlements, Life Interests and Annuities. 


Apply 
THE PAGET GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lrp., 
18 Savile Row, W.1. (Gerrard 6333.) 








= x 





PERSONAL 


* NDIGESTION, Constipation, Flatulence, &c.— 
Ef Successful new Swiss treatment. Literature free.— 
Drosil, 2-N.,26 Sun Street, London, E.C.2. 

] ”’ ITTIWAKE HOUSE Nursery Home, 19 Park Road, 
\ Bexhill-on-Sea. Sunny house near _ sea-front. 
Trained nurse.—Principal, Miss McElderry, L.L.A. 
Or little word “Give.” ONE GREAT NEED: 
£300,000. The new Middlesex. 
VERSEA SETTLEMENT.—Officers of the Forces, 
Civil Servants and others of moderate means 
wishing on retirement to settle in the Dominions or 

Colonies, are offered the free and voluntary service of 
the Over-Seas League Information Bureau, 4 Park 
Place, St. James’ Street, London, S.W. 1. 


EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


yas GOGH EXHIBITION. 
and FRANK DOBSON’S masterly new 























work in Sculpture, ‘ TRUTH. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-6, Sat. 10-1. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 











—" Y-DE-LA-ZOUCH GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 


HEAD-MISTRESS required for the above School. 
Duties to begin January 1st, 1931. Minimum salary 
£500 per annum, with annual increments after the 
eecond year up to a maximum of £700. Previous 
fervice as Head-Mistress will be taken into account in 
fixing the initial salary. 

The Head-Mistress must be a Graduate of a University 
in the United Kingdom. The number of girls at present 
in the school is 360, including 20 boarders. There is 
accommodation for 30 boarders. 

The Head-Mistress will be required to live in the 
&chool House which adjoins the School. Rent and 
rates free. 

Candidates ere requested to send applications (to be 
marked “H”), stating age, and enclosing not more 
than three testimonials, not later than July 15th, to 
JOHN GERMAN & SON, Clerks to the Governors, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

Copies of the scheine (price 1s. each) may be had from 
the Clerks. 
ee POLYTECHNIC, HOLLOWAY, 

LONDON, N. 7. 


APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 





The Governors of the above Polytechnic invite applica- 
tions for the post of PRINCIPAL. The appointment 
will date from January Ist, 1931. 

The salary will be £1,000, rising by annual increments 
of £50 to £1,200 per annum. An initial salary above the 
minimum of this scale may be paid in the event of the 
previous experience of the new principal rendering such 
a course desirable. A deduction of 5 per cent. will be 
made in respect of the School Teachers’ Superannuation 
Acts, 1918-1925. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University of the 
British Empire. 

Personal canvassing of the Governors will be regarded 
as a disqualification. 

On receipt of stamped and addressed foolscap envelope 
full particulars and form of application wiil be forwarded. 
‘he last date for receiving applications is June 27th, 1930. 

W. M. MACBETH, 
Clerk. 
( XFORD B.A. (28) writing second book, pub. agt. 

JF German, French, 5 yrs. newspapers, reviews, secks 
half or whole-time job.— Box 1624. 
| eco wanted to write showcards at home. We 

instruct you, supply work, and pay cash weekly. 
—GRANT GRAY, 8. 173, St. Albans. 


FPFVHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


An ASSISTANT-LECTURER IN CLASSICS is 
required to commence duties on September 29th, 1930. 
Stipend £300. Preference will be given, ceteris paribus, 
to a candidate with special qualifications in Indo- 
European Philology. Applications should be sent not 
later than June 28th to the Registrar, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 











DREAM 
CRUISES dy te 
BLUE ST, 

Luxury Liner 


ARANDORA STAR 
BRITAIN’S DREAM SHIP 
Adventure in leisure and luxury 
to Norway’s lovely Fjords! 
Cruise in those land-sheltered 
waters where never a wave 
breaks the exquisite reflections 

of forest-clad mountains! 

Life on board-can be a Rest- 
Cure or a round of exhilarating 
entertainment—as you please! 
Your appetite will grow keener 
as your bodily fitness responds 
to the care-tree life, invigorating 
air and beautiful food! Every 
day brings fun, friendship and 
a wealth of new interests ! 








Write for Cruising Brochures and fuil details 
BLUE STAR LINE, 3 LOWER REGENT ST.,,S.W.1 
Telephone: Gerrard 5671. 
LIVERPOOL; 10, WATER STREET. 





NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


MEN'S HALL OF RESIDENCE 
(CHANCELLOR’S HALL). 





APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN. 


The Council invites applications for the post of 
Warden, vacant by the retirement of the es Warden. 
Candidates (unmarried) must be Graduates and 
prepared to undertake a part-time teaching appointment 
on the University staff. ‘They should forward to the 
undersigned not tor than July 14th twelve copies of 
their application, giving particulars of qualifications 
and experience, together with copies of not more than 
two testimonials and two references. 

The Warden will be expected to take up his duties 
at an agreed date in September. 

Further information as to terms and conditions may 
be obtained from 

Cc. G. BURTON, 


Secretary. 
June, 1930. 


TYVHE Ueadmastership of Christ’s Hospital, Horsham, 
will be vacant in September next. Particulars 

of the appointment can be obtained from the Clerk, 

Christ’s Hospital, 26, Gt. Tower Street, London, E. 








i aca alain datde hes OF BIRMINGHAM, 
' —_-—_ 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE, 





ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. 


The Council invites application for the Assistant 
Lectureship in Economics. 

The appointment is in Grade III; salary £300 per 
annum. 

Three copies of applications, together with testi- 
monials, if desired, should reach the Registrar, the 
University, Edgbaston, Birmingham, not later than 
10 a.m. on July Lith, 1930. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

Cc. G. BURTON, 

The University, Secretary. 

Birmingham. 
June, 1930, 








~~ QNE-DAY CONFERENCE ON 
“WORLD PROBLEMS ” 


JUNE 25th, CENTRAL HALL, 8.W.1. 
Chair: CARL HEATH. 


10.30. Europe... -. Dr. Goocu, 
India a -. §&. K. RATCLIFFE. 
t oe Sir E. N. BENNETT, M.P. 


Egyp 
2.30. Tariffs. 
Chair : LADY ASTOR, M.P., LORD LOTHIAN, 
Com. KENWORTHY, M.P., RAMSAY MUIR. 
7.30. Sanctions. 
Chair: Canon DONALDSON, GILBERT 
MURRAY, DELISLE BURNS, CONWELL- 
EVANS, W. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
Tickets 2s. (single 1s.), from N.C.P.W., 39 Victoria 
Street, 5.W. 1. 











TPOTOR wanted immediately for Gregg Shorthand, 
Miss Driver, Moorfield, Silsden, Yorks. 


see vacancies for very well educated young women to 
train as Private Secretaries. Guaranteed appoint 
ments.—Apply Registrar, Institute of Women Secretaries 
Ltd., 58 schen Buildings, Henrietta Street, W.C.2 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—the Senate invite 
applications for’ the Universi Readership in 
History tenable at Birkbeck College. ry £500 a year, 
Applications (12 copies) must be recefved not later than 
first post on June 26th, 1930, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, 8.W. 7, from whom further part). 
culars may be obtained. 











———— | 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN. LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught Commercially, 


MISS MILDRED RANSOM, 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2, 
Paddington 6302. 


A eee ae ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8S.W.3. (Day and Reai- 
dential.}—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
trobationary Term. Syllabus from HEADMASTER, 


1UARANTEED SALARIED POSITIONS. — 
Kensington College, founded in 1887 and ploncer fn 
Secretarial and Business Training, gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 
training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. SLX SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be awarded in September. Full details, 
with prospectus, from 
Mr. D. M. MuNnForD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone: Paddington 9046. 
Residential accommodation for girls in the College 
buildings. 
VARERRS FOR EDUCATED PU PILS.—?Praining for 
/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professicns. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—UCeutral 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. {. 


ea tnoy EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LAN 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLE 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. £. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 
ARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Newport, Shropshire.—Residential, private rooms; 
modern sanitation ; farm, dairy, pigs, poultry. Courses 
thoroughly practical. 
| IVERPOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
4 The Course covers three years. New students 
can enter in October and January,—Prospectus sent on 
application to Secretary. 
TINRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 



































Resident students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course’ 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full parti- 
culars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


\ HO and WHERE ARE THE QUACKS? 

The Pretences and Failure of Cancer Research— 
Fashions and Humours of History of Medicine—Labora- 
tory Cultivation of Disease—Why the Road to Health 


is Barred. 
A LECTURE 
will be given by 
MISS LIND-AF-HAGEBY 
at 
The ZOLIAN HALL, 
135 New Bond Street, London, W. 1., 
On Wednesday, June 25th, at 8 p.m. 
To be followed by Discussion. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
Reserved Seats from The Secretary, Animal Defencs 
and Anti-Vivisection Society, 35 Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 














PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


j\LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives _ private 
lessons on How to Speak successfully (Parliament, 
Bar, Banquet). Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2 


ANGUAGES.—Coaching orally or by _corresp. 
Pupils prepared for University entrance, Bankers 
Inst., Civil Service. Terms, 7s. 6d. per hour.—Petzsché 
(B.A. Hons, Lond.), 22 Lyncroft Gardens, West Ealing, 
W.13, 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
NAUTICAL TRAINING. 


.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. 
Capt. Supt., Lt.-Commander G. C. Steele, V.C., 
R.N.—This Co lege is for the training of youths as 
officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ training 
counts as one year’s sea service for qualified cadets. 
Commissions granted by the Admiralty in the R.N, and 
R.N.R. Scholarships. Age limit 12 to 16 years. 
Moderate terms.—Apply SECRETAKY, Thames Nauti- 
cal College (Dept. R. 8.), 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3. 
OLVERLEY SCHOOL (nr. KIDDERMINSTER. 
—-A new boarding house for forty boys is being 
opened in September, 1931. Vacancies may be hooked 
now for this house: there are none in the other house« 
Fees, £70 per annum. Apply. Headmaster. 


Gvasex Highlands.—Home School for a limited 

number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
ALIOL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SEDBERGH. 





























Among the lovely hills of “Yorkshire, standing high 
in its cwn grounds, with southern aspect ,it occupies an 
ideal spot. The School is a small one, and has 
an excellent Health Record, while the Educational side 
is thoroughly sound, leading up to Matriculation for 
the Universitics. Fees are moderate. Girls are trained 
for Home Life, but are encouraged to work for an inde- 

ndent career. Principals: Miss BERTHA M. SKEAT, 

h.D., and Miss JESSIE AULD, M.Sc. Vice-Principal : 
Miss | é. GORDON. 

JJIGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE E, WATFORD. 
Principal, "Miss WA LLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele. ‘‘ Watford 616.” 


N ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
a THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 








A FREE CHURCH ae SCHOOL FOR 
RLS. 


(F a 1871.) 
Head-Mistress ; Mrs. D, M. HENMAN, M.A. 
For detai!s of fees, entrance schol: urships, &ec., apply 
to Headmistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. _— 
Memorial Hail, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 4 


DRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, E ALING, 

LONDON, W.5 (founded 1820). —Boarding School 

for Girls 11- 19. Standing in own grounds of nine 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex. 


S*: DUNSYAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON— 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: arders trom £75, Day 
scholars trom £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 
MXNHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record ; individual care. 
Scholarships available-—Apply, the PRINCIPA LS. 


ha DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 

















Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and tho 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Ixcellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Romer ville Collere. Oxford.” 

K rT W H 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D, 
Principal: Miss M. Davis, B.A.,. London. 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. kEntrance and leaving 
Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth College 
Road, Bournemouth. 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, ana TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given tree of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. ‘Tele hone: 
ent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 


\CHOULS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
referred, range of fees, &c.) to rs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Uonduit Street, 
Lendon, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ““ SCHOOLS, » the moat complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 23. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


~— 3 FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free. of .o-) pros} wis: and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of tho pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.&JI. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 6053. 

















BOARD RESIDENCE (FOREIGN) 
USTRIAN TYROL.—Mountains, pines. Sun, peace» 
flowers.—Miss Andrew, Pension Waldrast, Mieders- 
in-Stubaital. 











TOURS, &c. 
ELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB.— Autumn Cruise, 


22nd, visiting OLYMPIA, 
GINA, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, cos; 
RHODES, SYRACUSE and PALERMO. —Secretary, 


8D Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W.1, 











SWISS RESORTS 











ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL 
BUCKNALL | 

LINES 


EGYPT SUDAN INDIA 
CEYLON MALAY 
STRAITS PHILIPPINES 
CHINA JAPAN 


AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 





FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, | 
STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings and full particulars 
apply 
ONDON 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 
Avenue 9340 
LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER 8ST. 
Central 3840 


GLASGOW 
75 BOTHWELL S&T. 
Central 9222 



































AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS’ TYPEWRITING BUREAU, Regent 
House, 233A Regent Street, W.1.—MSS. Typed accu- 
rately and promptly by specialists (over 10,000 words 
1s. per 1,000; carbons 3d.).—Send your MSS. to us. 
NOR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
k send your MSS., &c., to Stern & Grouse, 35 Church 
Street, Shaftesbury ‘Avenue, . = "Gerrard 1542, 
EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free. —REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8 
ITERARY ‘lypewritingcarefully a a 
L MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,009. 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Bend stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 3.W. 1. 
TVHE EXPRESS TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 168 
Victoria Street, 8.W: 1,. Vic. 3102, specializes in 
Literary Work. Prompt, accurate and stylish typewriting 
guarante ed. Terms:—From 1s. per 1000 words, accord- 
ing nature of work. Carbon copy, 4d. per 1000 words. 























a6 a YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
£2 5 L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 

month. Why not learn thisfascinating hobby by post ? 
Bpec imen Lesson and “ GuideS ” freefrom London College 
of P Authorship, 87 (S) Albemarle Street, W.1—the school 
with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS, 








Continental 


Motor Tours 
LUXURIOUS “ DAIMLERW/Y” COACHES. 


RHINE TOUR. 
15 Days (London to London) - £47 
Departures: 11th July, 8th August, 5th September, 
3rd October. 


NORTHERN SPAIN. 
21 Days (London to London) - £75 
18 Days (Paris to Paris) - £68 





Price includes excellent Hotel accommoda- 
tion and meals, supply of special Daimler- 
way, Suitcases, all necessary gratuities, 
service of courier, travel tickets where 
required. 


Full particulars of these and other tours from: 


PICKFORDS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


53-54: — MARKET 
Regent 802) 














Gaara ae HOTEL. Every Cmfrt. Mod, 
Terms. Tennis. Garage. Ideal for Holidays, 
ENEVAC GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX. 
lake. One of best and nicest hotels in Switze' 
ONTREUX. SUISSE MAJESTIC. The most comf, 
i hotel, in best sit. Pens. from 15 francs. 
HUN. HOTEL VICTORIA BAUMGARTEN. 
English Family Hotel; quiet position, large park, 
Kursaal. Terms from 9s. 
ERMATT (5,315ft.). THE HOTELS SEILER, 
Comfortable and homely Hotels with 1,000 beds 
Patronised by British visitors. 


SURPLUS APPAREL 


F Voge YOUR SURPLUS APPAREL.—Ward- 

robe Dealers and Private People attend our Sales 
and compete for Ladies’, Gent.’s, and Children’s Clothing, 
Furs, Naval and Military Uniforms, Boots, Shoes, Linen 











Comf, 








———— 








and Household Effects, Jewellery, Plate, &c., henee top 
prices realized. Sales daily. Prompt settlements, 
SEND TRIAL PARCEL.—Dept. S.P., JOHNSON, 


DYMOND & SON, LTD., ‘Anata Rooms —— 1793), 
24-26 Great Queen’ Street, Kingsway, W.C. 








TAILORING 


Vy ALTER CURRALL, world’s leading Turnclothes 

specialist. Lounge, Double-breasted or Pius-Four 
Suit, from 50s., turned and beautifully retailored “‘ Just 
Like New.” Don’t worry, send garments and leave 
rest to me.—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Central 1816, 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 


H= IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 

Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &e. Any condition : large or 
small quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock 8t., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


} ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s, 2d. 
perlb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 24d. per Ib., 
Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 

post free.—B. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 
RIME roasting fowls and ducks, 6s. 6d. pair; heavy 
boilers, 6s.; post free—P. HuRLEY, North 
Square, Rosscarbery, Cork. 




















—, 





TO LET, &c. 


EAUTIFUL Garden room with kitchenette, 26s, 
—22 Belsize Avenue, N.W. 3. 
LOOMSBURY,—Two tftioors, five rooms including 
large reception with balcony, kitchenette, bath, 
W.C. newly decorated, in favourite square. Rent £250, 
no premium. (No agents). —Write, “3.S.,” c/o STREETS, 
6 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
‘Ay EAR BLOOMSBURY.—Furnished and U — 
Rooms in pleasant Georgian house. All re 
ments. Mod. rents, 15 Heathcote St., W.C.1, Tel. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth; 
also Old Gold, &e. rag —Call or post, The 
London Tooth Co. , Dept. * 130 Baker Street, W. 1. 
JOR SALEIG-SAW “PUZZLES, Biey cut, 
various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Rev. W. D. THompPsON, Grafton Vicarage, York. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.1, 
HAS you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the noticeof 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Pre 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 le ) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.0.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts -—24% for 6. 
insertions; 5% for13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52, 


OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 

















4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 63s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
lain or cork-tipped; 6500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 


[2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine 'obaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& €0., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1, 
EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, 
| also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand- 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in 
famous “ Fair Isle’ Patterns, from the rezl, soft, ligh 
elastic native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES. Special discount during slack summer 
months.—Write for Illustrated Booklet to 5271, WM. 
D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 
EAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 
scarves, berets, &c., &c. From stock or knitted to 
own measurements.—Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. Smith, Midyell, Lerwick. 
OYAL ARTILLERY EMPLOYMEN T. BUREAU, 
I Artillery House, Earl’s Court, 8.W. 5. Ex-gunners 
carefully chosen for your needs. Smart Uniformed Men 
at shortest notice. Please ‘phone Frobisher 1234, 
YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery; beautiful colouring ; big profits 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. ‘* 8,” Lindfield, Sussex. 
TONS tor Gardens.—Write tor toider tw Ashton 
K & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 
ASHING GLOVES, ES, SPECIAL SOAP.—Once 
W tried, always used. Invaluable to travellers and re- 
sidents abroad. Tour tablets, 1s. 10 Glove U.K. ; 1s. 4d, 
overseas,— Elliston & Cavell, I Glovers, Oxford, 
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NORTHCLIFFE: AN INTIMATE BIOGRAPHY 
By HAMILTON FYFE 
Hamilton Fyfe, the well-known editor and special correspondent, was an intimate 
friend of Lord Northcliffe. He now gives us this vivid biography of the creator 
of modern Journalism, which sheds light on many matters which have exercised 
the public imagination but have hitherto remained obscure. 


16s. net. 
THREE MASTERS 


BALZAC, DICKENS, ' DOSTOEFFSKY 

By STEFAN ZWEIG 
** An admirable example of his talents for 
summarising in bold, broad strokes some 
salient characteristics of an author, setting 
forth his work in popular philosophical terms 
against a cosmic background of world life and 
world literature.”—Sunday Times. 

12s. 6d. net. 





POLISH ROMANTIC 


“LITERATURE 
By JULIAN KRZYZANOWSKI, Ph.D. 


The author, who is a well-known lecturer in 

King’s College School of Slavonic Studies, 

traces the growth of this branch of Polish 

literature, with special studies of its great 

figures—Mickiewicz, Slowacki and Krasinski. 
7s. 6d. net. 


COMPANY I HAVE KEPT 
By HENRY S. SALT 
The author’s “ company ” includes not “ persons ” only, but books, letters, animals, 
wild flowers and mountains. Ruskin, Meredith, Gandhi, Shaw, Prince Kropotkin 
and many others appear in this: fascinating book. 
Ios. net. 


TYROL UNDER THE AXE OF 


ITALIAN FASCISM 
By Dr..E. REUT-NICOLUSSI 


The author, who was leader of the People’s Party of South Tyrol until persecu- 

tion compelled him to flee, has written a striking history of the Fascist rule in 

his native province which deserves to be read by all students of modern politics. 
Illustrated. 12s, 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE 
By Professor C. GUIGNEBERT 


The author has concentrated on those events and influences which have gone to 
make France what she is, and has thus turned these pages of history into a 
living narrative. “ Freshly studied and succinctly written as it is, the work is sure 
of a ready welcome.”—Scotsman. 
2 Vols. 25s. net each. 





THE REVOLT 


AGAINST DUALISM 
AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE 
EXISTENCE OF IDEAS. 

By Professor ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY 


The book gives a critical survey of the 
philosophy of the greater part of a generation 
in America and Great Britain. 
15S. net. 





SPIRIT 
IN EVOLUTION 


FROM AMOEBA TO SAINT 
By HERBERT F. STANDING, D.Sc. 


The author maintains that the whole of 

evolution is a manifestation of divine purpose 

and that man’s spiritual experiences are in 

line with the upward trend of organic evolution. 
Ios. 6d. net. 


THE PROTESTANT ETHIC AND THE SPIRIT 


OF CAPITALISM 
By MAX WEBER 


Introduction by R. H. Tawney, M.A., D.Litt. 

A brilliant analysis of the intimate relation between Protestant ethics and some of 
the leading features of modern industrialism. This is one of the most widely 
discussed contributions that has ever been made to the social sciences. 

Ios. 6d. net. 





it DERE EE ETE INET ‘ 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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